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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


ARLIAMENT will probably be prorogued on Tuesday. 
Supply has been concluded, the Appropriation Bill has 
been brought in, and the bores and political mischief-makers 
are beginning to wonder how they shall get through life till their 
career opens again with the debate on the Queen’s Speech in 
November. In the meantime, the Opposition, and a few of 
the most melancholic of the Unionists, are giving currency to 
rumours that the Government have lost heart; that there will 
be no November Session; that the Irish Land-Purchase Bill 
will be abandoned ; and that the Tithe Bill will be made to give 
place to Free Education, District Councils, and, in short, the 
pet measures of the Gladstonians. We need hardly say that 
there is no truth in all these auguries of despair. The Govern- 
ment will stick to their declarations, and intend to win their 
battle; and we rather suspect that Mr. Parnell-at all events 
is perfectly aware that, so far as Ireland is concerned, they 
will win their battle. The passage of a great measure has 
become as difficult to effect as the passage of a cannon-ball 
through earthworks. But the Irish Land Bill will not be 
defeated again. 








During the past week, things political have been rapidly 
settling down in the Argentine Republic, and a financial 
improvement is sure to follow ultimately, though not perbaps 
atonce. On Wednesday, the funeral service for those who 
fell in the insurrection was performed in the cathedral, and 
with this ceremony closes one of the most curious incidents 
in modern history,—the immediate practical victory of a 
suppressed Revolution. The Government, we rejoice to see, 
are determined that the whole truth as to the financial posi- 
tion shall be made public. This is a wise course, but requires 
great courage, since the malversation of the public funds under 
the Celman régime is understood to have reached the most 
gigantic dimensions. It is a remarkable proof of the real 
wealth and resources of the country, that a large sale of good 
estancia property on Wednesday realised high prices in gold. 
People who are willing to invest in real property at such a 
moment as the present, show something of the confidence and 
spirit of the Roman who bought at public auction the very 
land on which Hannibal’s tents were set. 


Cardinal Newman died at the Oratory, Edgbaston, after less 
than two days’ illness, on Monday last, in the ninetieth year 
of his age. He would have been ninety if he had lived till 
February 21st next. He hada shivering fit on Saturday night, 
which was followed by an attack of inflammation of the lung, 
and though he was himself all Sunday, he fell into an un- 
conscious state on Monday, and died without recovering con- 
sciousness. In a very striking article upon him published in 
this week’s Guardian, the writer, who evidently knew him well, 
attributes his restlessness in the English Church much more 





to the smug and comfortable life of the clergy of that Church, 
and its success in making the best of both worlds, than to any 
intellectual craving for authority. We agree heartily that this, 
and Newman’s admiration for the regular orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church, were the elements in his conversion which pro- 
vided the greater part of the momentum for his great change,— 
and no one can exaggerate the wrench which that change gave to 
his tender heart and clinging sensibilities—but the craving for 
some final dogmatic authority was the earliest symptom of his 
discontent, and it was the conspicuous absence of any such 
authority in the English Church which finally, we think, 
convinced his intellect, that there at all events he was out of 
place. The craving for models of life more like the life of the 
early Church, was doubtless overpowering; but the craving 
for an authority more like the authority of the Council of 
Jerusalem, was hardly less irresistible. Yet when he found 
himself under that authority, he did not altogether enjoy the 
act of submission. Indeed, his temporary restiveness under the 
Vatican Decree was in great measure the cause of his receiving 
the Cardinal’s hat some years later. Leo XIII. wished to 
conciliate those great Catholics whom Pio Nono had contrived 
to some extent to estrange. 


We have lost in some respects our greatest Englishman in 
Cardinal Newman,—clearly the greatest master of English 
style, probably him whose life has been more completely 
the outcome of consistent, deep, and coherent purpose, 
than that of any other man of genius whom this century 
of our history has seen. Nowhere has there been a life 
so completely all of a piece, so patiently carved out of 
one pure block of purpose, as Cardinal Newman’s. As 
the writer in the Guardian says, whether as Evangelical in 
his boyhood, or as High Churchman in his youth, or as Roman 
Catholic in his maturity and old age, his one idea has been to 
get back to the life of the New Testament, and to realise it in 
a sense in which neither Evangelicals, nor High Churchmen, 
nor Roman Catholics have contrived to realise it as yet. 


The arrangements made for Cardinal Newman’s funeral 
are very simple. By his own request, he is to be buried in 
the vault at Rednal (a few miles from Birmingham), by the 
side of his old and dear friend who worked with him during 
the cholera attack of 1848,—Father Ambrose St. John,—the 
colleague whose death wounded Cardinal Newman’s profoundly 
affectionate heart more deeply, perhaps, than any loss he 
ever incurred, and plunged him into the deepest grief. From 
Tuesday evening to Wednesday evening, the Cardinal lay in 
state in the Oratory Church, in his full pontifical robes. The 
funeral sermon is to be preached by Bishop Clifford, of Clifton. 
Let us hope that it will be marked by the simplicity and 
reality of Cardinal Newman’s own thought. 


Mr. Balfour made a very interesting speech at Salford on 
Saturday to a great Unionist demonstration in the Belle Vue 
Gardens, in which, after noticing the obscure insinuations of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech to the Wesleyans at the National 
Liberal Club with relation to the Malta mission, and remarking 
that Sir George Errington’s recent mission to the Vatican 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Government certainly included a 
reference to the Roman Catholic Bishoprics in Malta, no 
less than the recent mission of Sir Lintorn Simmons, and 
that Mr. Gladstone would certainly not deny this, he pointed 
out how completely Mr. Gladstone’s own Government had 
committed itself in 1870 to the very view of the proper mode 
of ceding territory,—namely, by Bill,—which he had attacked 
in relation to Heligoland as if it were a dangerous abandoning 
of a prerogative of the Crown conceived in the interests of 
the House of Lords. Mr. Balfour thought that Mr. Gladstone 
was eager to persuade the public that he had broken with all 


' the precedents which he had set in the first fifty years of his 
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public life, and that since he had adopted Home-rule, he had 
put on the new statesman and abjured the old. 


In referring to Mr. Gladstone’s attack on Mr. Justice 
Harrison for addressing the people of Galway as if they 
ought to lynch those who intimidate and oppress them,—a 
slip of the tongue which Mr. Balfour maintained that no one 
misunderstood as serious advice,—Mr. Balfour said that the 
excuse for Mr. Justice Harrison was that in East Galway, 
where the “Plan of Campaign” had been at work, patrols 
were needed even across the fields, and not merely along the 
roads, if the lives of men who paid their rent and fulfilled 
their legal obligations were to be safe. The terrorism there, 
in a limited district, is extreme, and an attempt had even been 
made to blow up the police and the party that accompanied 
the police to the house of one of the evicted tenants, an attempt 
so flagrant that only through the mercy of Providence was a 
scene of unexampled horror avoided. Mr. Justice Harrison 
had been rendered justly indignant by learning all these par- 
ticulars, and in denouncing the want of union and open 
resistance to intimidation of this kind, used expressions which 
were obviously culpable, though nobody interpreted them in 
their strict meaning. Finally, Mr. Balfour discoursed on the 
fatal effect of allowing the House of Commons to fall under 
the tyranny of fools and bores, a part of his speech on which 
we have commented sufficiently in another column. 


Lord Hartington made a good speech at Chatsworth on 
Monday last, in addressing some excursionists from the 
Rossendale Division of Lancashire, to whom he remarked that 
he did not much like turning Chatsworth into a place for 
party demonstrations, as he wished to see the people of all 
parties coming there willingly and frequently; and he 
thought it might tend to daunt Home-rulers or Conserva- 
tives from coming to see Chatsworth, if they found that 
it was identified with Liberal Unionist demonstrations. 
Moreover, he thought that politics and holiday-making 
had better be kept separate, that politics were all the 
better for not being mixed up with holiday-making, and 
holiday-making all the merrier for not being mixed up 
with politics. This probably suggested to him the notion 
that politics appear just now to be played like a game 
of cricket, the whole endeavours of the Opposition bowlers 
being to get the Government batters out. He did not think 
this the highest view of the political contest; but even if that 
view were accepted, the game must be played under given rules 
and restrictions, which rules and restrictions should be laid 
down for the welfare of the nation, and should be fully and 
fairly observed by the players on both sides. The recent 
obstructive tactics did not seem to come fairly within these 
rules and restrictions laid down for the benefit of the nation, 
and unless these violations of the rules were openly and 
emphatically condemned, the game of politics, even treating 
it as a game, could not be fairly played. 


For the rest, Lord Hartington thought that the administra- 
tive work of the present Government had been so good that it 
much more than counterbalanced the failure of its legislative 
measures, and he denied that the failure of either of the two 
principal measures withdrawn, the Irish Land-Purchase Bill 
and the Tithe Bill, had been due to any defects in the 
measures themselves, or any failure of the Government to 
work out adequately the right intention. He held that both 
measures had been good, and had been defeated by the per- 
tinacious absorption of the time of the House in irrelevant 
matters. On the Irish policy of the Government he passed a 
high encomium, and held that the Unionist Party would show 
themselves able to do as much for the amelioration of Ireland 
by positive measures as it had already done by firmly repressing 
and punishing illegal and criminal agitations. Sir Henry 
James, who spoke after Lord Hartington, predicted with some 
confidence that if Mr. Gladstone won the General Election, 
and had to construct a new Home-rule Bill for Ireland, it would 
be the signal for a new and remarkable increase in the number 
of the Liberal Unionist Party, who would be recruited from all 
those who could see the great danger of every one of the many 
specifics by which it is proposed to reconcile Irish Home-rule 
with the safety and unity of the United Kingdom. 


Sir William Harcourt had nothing much to say to his con- 


St raced itaia aie 
a man to make nothing look like much, he only succeeded o 
this occasion in making it look a prodigiously big nought. r 
great deal was made of the wickedness of the House of Lords; 
and when, after a Session like the present, an Opposition 
orator makes a great deal of the wickedness of the House of 
Lords, every one sees that he wants to draw attention awa 
from the sins of the House of Commons. Sir Willian, 
Harcourt was obliging enough to approve Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy, to tell him that there was nothing of the J ingo 
about him as yet, and that so long as he was modest and 
un-Jingoish, he should have Sir William Harcourt’s powerfy) 
support. Even the Tithe Bill and the Irish Land-Purchase 
Bill he passed over hurriedly, doing as much as he could to with. 
draw attention from that speech of Mr. Parnell’s in which Mr. 
Parnell indicated that he might not be able to oppose the latter 
Bill; and on the subject of the next Session, he tried to be ag 
confident as possible that it would be all failure, and that 
with the General Election would come the final and complete 
collapse of a miserable Government. Does Sir William Har. 
court believe all that? We do not know. “ Belief” is a word 
which has lost its significance for Sir William Harcourt. 


The discussion of the Anglo-French agreement in the House 
of Commons on Monday was made the occasion for a good 
deal of grumbling. Mr. Buchanan and Mr. MacArthur and 
Mr. Webb, who were specially angry at what they described 
as the handing over of the Hovas to France, do not seem to 
have considered that the French are already masters in Mada- 
gascar, and that, unless we are prepared to eject them—a 
course which no sane human being would suggest—it is useless 
to object to this part of the agreement. We only give up the 
right to pick a quarrel by admitting that the French have a 
de jure as well as a de facto control over the island. The rest 
of the debate, which throughout was of a desultory character, 
was concerned with the question of the slave-trade, and with 
the omission of the Newfoundland fisheries dispute from the 
settlement with France. On the whole, the House showed 
itself content with the agreement. 





The South Wales strike appears to be settled at last, and 
the terms are said to be satisfactory both to the employers 
and to the men. The directors are pleased that the principle 
that the men shall be paid only for the days on which 
they work is now at length openly accepted by the men, 
and further, that if strikes should take place in the 
collieries or the docks with which the railway is connected, 
the railway men are not to be paid, which necessarily throws 
their influence against these subsidiary strikes. On the other 
hand, the men are very much pleased with the concessions 
made to them in relation both to time and wages. The only 
anxiety now is as to the disposition of the dockers to renew 
the quarrel. 





On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. J. O’Connor raised in Supply 
the question of the treatment of the dynamite prisoners, in a 
rambling speech of two hours’ duration. According to him, 
the authorities of the gaol in which they are confined have 
entered into a conspiracy to administer the prison rules 
in such a way as to make them positive instruments of 
torture. The convicts were punished, he declared, for com- 
plaining of the warders’ bad language and of the banging 
of the doors at night, which deprived them of their sleep. 
Further, Mr. O’Conner brought up the old story that Daly 
was poisoned by an overdose of belladonna, administered 
either “through deliberate ill-treatment” or “culpable 
negligence.” Mr. Matthews had little difficulty in show- 
ing that the allegation of a conspiracy to ill-treat the 
prisoners was preposterous nonsense. A committee had 
sat on the belladonna incident, and found that the 
overdose was due to an accident which might easily 
have occurred in private practice,—the wholesale druggist 
having supplied a tincture far above the ordinary strength. 
Mr. O’Connor, in pleading for the prisoners’ release, reminded 
the House that the exiled Communists had been allowed to 
return home. That is true; but then the Communists, though 
insurgents, were brave men who risked their lives for a cause 
in which they believed. The dynamiters, on the other hand, 
like to skulk in safety while their infernal machines are 
blowing innocent women and children to pieces. It is quite 
right to forget political crimes as soon as it is safe to do so, 





stituents at Derby on Wednesday, and though he is generally 








but not outrages against humanity. 
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en : ee . 
Ss lained the financial position of India on 
Bir re tied on the whole, a prosperity statement, 
boo pi turd showing a larger statement of revenue the more 
¢ e ats represented the actual facts and not mere financial 
nearly i hous, The year 1888-89 began with an estimated deficit 
rns 698 000 —(which would mean the same number of pounds 
pellet if the rupee were worth 2s., which of course it is not), 
pew closed with a surplus of Rx.38,000. The Budget esti- 
mate for 1889-90 showed an estimated surplus of Rx.106,000, 
hich had risen to an actual surplus more than twenty 
Pritt as great,—namely, Rx.2,677,000. Even that surplus 
does not represent the whole improvement, for in} March 
last “ the Government, seeing how great the surplus was likely 
to be, took steps to diminish it by a voluntary arrangement 
ing to the next year a contribution of Rx.490,000 from 
the provincial Governments, and also appropriating Rx.433,500 
to the reduction of debt.” If the revised estimate had been 
confirmed on the same basis as the original Budget, the surplus 
announced on Thursday would have been. Rx.3,600,000. The 
surplus would be primarily used to establish the famine 
insurance fund on its normal basis, and Sir J. Gorst did not 
propose to reduce the salt-tax,—for which announcement he 
received a very severe lecture from Mr. Bradlaugh. 


postpon: 


Mr. Chaplin made a short speech on Saturday in Knuston 
Park, East Northamptonshire, which, if his figures are 
accurate, deserves to be preserved and widely circulated. He 
said that up to July 28th last, twenty Members had made 
1,326 speeches and asked 1,728 questions in the Session now 
closing. At ten minutes each speech, that means the con- 
sumption of 221 hours, without counting the time occupied by 
the questions. At that same rate of speaking, the 670 
Members of Parliament would need a Session lasting as long 
as afull Parliament to deliver their views on the political topics 
of the last few months,—which obviously means that Parlia- 
ment is only possible at all if the immense majority of the 670 
Members agree to put a bridle on their tongues. Unfortu- 
nately, it is only a comparatively small majority that are 
self-denying enough for that patriotic duty. 


No one who has ever driven in a heavily laden tramcar can 
have helped experiencing the feeling that the scientific 
mechanists ought to turn their attention to finding some 
means of starting the car mechanically, and so of saving 
the horses a terrible strain. The required discovery, we 
are happy to say, seems to have at last been made by Mr. 
Betteley, whose invention is described in the Times of Tuesday. 
The principle involved “ consists in utilising the spring-power 
given off from the working of the brake-springs, and storing 
that power for the purpose of facilitating the restarting of 
the car.” The actual details are not easy to follow, but we 
take it that the main idea is like that of the Moncrieff gun. 
There the force of the recoil is utilised to sink the gun. Here 
the force exerted to stop the wheels is stored up so as to make 
them revolve when they are required to be again put in 
motion. The South London Tramways Company is said to 
have applied the invention with success, and we- may there- 
fore, we suppose, assume that the matter has become one of 
practical mechanics. 


On Tuesday, a special jury at Lewes awarded damages to the 
amount of £10,000 in an action for breach of promise of mar- 
riage. The plaintiff was a Miss Gladys Knowles, and the 
defendant the editor and proprietor of the Matrimonial News. 
Their engagement was the result of an attempt by the lady to 
obtain a husband through the medium of that paper, though, 
as she declared, not a very serious one. The conduct of the 
defendant was so mean and brutal, that if the damages are 
considered in the light of a penalty, no one need regret for a 
moment that they have been imposed. Considered, however, 
as a solatium to Miss Knowles’s wounded feelings, they are 
surely excessive. In all probability, however, the jury were 
not disinclined to deal a heavy blow at an organised attempt 
to promote matrimony by public advertisement. 





The return of Abdurrahman to Cabul, after an absence of 
two years, gave the Times of Monday last an occasion for an 
interesting review of the present situation in Afghanistan. 
When the Ameer left his capital in 1888, the insurrection of 
Ishak Khan threatened to overthrow the State. He re-enters 
it with his rebellious cousin in exile, and with the Northern 





Provinces thoroughly subjected and pacified. The severity, or 
rather cruelty, exercised in order to inspire the tribes with 
a due awe of their ruler, has doubtless been very great, 
but it should not be condemned too hastily in such a 
Kingdom as Afghanistan. Anarchy is, after all, the worst 
form of suffering which a people can endure; and the actual 
result of the Ameer’s harshness has been to establish a settled 
administration. Another matter worthy of notice is the fact 
that Abdurrahman during his campaigns refrained from doing 
anything which might have caused disturbance on the Russian 
frontier, and so endangered the peace of Asia, if not of the 
world. Lastly, the Ameer’s prolonged absence from Cabul 
has made patent the fact that he has a son capable of 
holding the Kingdom together on his father’s death. 
Habibulah, who has been ruling in the South in his father’s 
stead, has shown great firmness and capacity. 


L’ Illustration, the French Graphic, has been publishing the 
diary of a certain M. Chaudoin, one of the hostages who was 
seized by the King of Dahomey, and kept three months in 
captivity, chained for the greater part of the time to his fellow- 
prisoners. On one occasion they were present at a sort of 
review of fifteen thousand of ‘the King’s warriors. The sight 
of the body of Amazons, the four thousand black virgins who 
form the Royal Bodyguard, and who, armed with rifle and 
knife, “stand ready to attack at the slightest signal of their 
master,” seems to have greatly impressed him. “ Old or young, 
plain or handsome, they are all alike marvellous to see. As 
full of muscle as the male warriors, their attitude is as well 
disciplined and correct, and the leaders at the head of each 
column are easily recognised by their rich attire and their 
resolute air. Such are the Amazons under arms, differing very 
much from the savage horde which fancy has painted them. 
The triple circle which they form is immense, without a single 
break or interstice, and beyond it the vast crowd, silent and 
almost awestruck.” 


The Times of Monday gives an interesting account of an 
“agricultural jubilee,” which was lately celebrated on the 
Suffolk estates of Lord Tollemache, who has just completed a 
fifty years’ possession of his land. A detailed record of all 
the good done and improvements carried out since 1840 by 
this excellent landlord, who has managed to realise the 
dreams of the enthusiasts without creating a single “ folly,” 
would be most valuable. On the Helmingham estates there 
are over three hundred cottages, each with three bedrooms 
and half-an-acre of allotment, and in most cases the ground 
is actually attached to the house and garden. On the Cheshire 
estates not only has as good accommodation been provided 
for the labourers’ families, but by a system of “cow-clubs,” 
the labourer has been able to become an owner of live-stock. 
Lord Tollemache, in spite of bad times, has not, it is said, 
lost, but has benefited by his good work. Indeed, this is the 
pleasantest feature of the whole, for it makes it possible for 
other and poorer men to follow his example. 


Dr. Tanner exceeded himself on Tuesday. Mr. Matthews, 
in defending his action in relation to the Crewe parricide, 
said that he hoped no Minister who had to advise her Majesty 
as to the exercise of her highest prerogative,—that of mercy,— 
would ever be influenced by any desire to satisfy a popular 
outcry, on which Dr. Tanner called out: “ What about Dungar- 
van?” Mr. Matthews said that he did not know who that vulgar 
interrupter was, on which Dr. Tanner rose to a point of order 
to ask the Chairman whether the right hon. gentleman was or 
was not out of order in calling a Nationalist Member a vulgar 
interrupter. Mr. Courtney said that the epithet was “certainly 
not outside Parliamentary usage, and was sometimes used not 
without Parliamentary justice.” Then, said Dr. Tanner, “the 
right hon. gentleman is one of the basest and meanest 
skunks that ever sat upon that bench.” Mr. Courtney of 
course insisted on an apology for such language; whereupon 
Dr. Tanner said, with ingenuous wonder: “I appeal to your 
fairness, Mr. Courtney: what have I done to apologise 
for?” And when Mr. Sexton at length persuaded him to give 
the apology, he still repeated that he “ failed to see” how he 
had offended. Dr. Tanner’s conception of the reciprocal 
rights and privileges of a Minister and a Nationalist Member 
is certainly quite the most naif political conception of the day. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 9€3 to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—=———— 
THE PAIN OF THE SESSION. 


HE Session has at last been nearly scrambled through. 
The votes in Supply have been concluded. The 
Appropriation Bill will soon be passed. Whether the 
Opposition will depart to their homes altogether unashamed, 
we can hardly say. Some of them assuredly will. Mr. 
Healy will tread on air as he recounts to himself the hours 
of exhaustion and mortification he has inflicted on the 
Government. Mr. Labouchere will flatter himself that he 
did not push his boast of obstruction altogether beyond 
his power of making it good. Mr. Conybeare will indulge 
in virtuous self-complacency at the havoc he has made of 
Conservative designs. Mr. Storey will congratulate him- 
self on having crowned the edifice by the defeat of the 
Savings-Banks Bill. But we doubt whether Sir William 
Harcourt is equally well satisfied. His speech at 
Derby reads very much as if he wished to divert 
attention from the obstructive talents of the Opposi- 
tion to the presumptuous sins of the House of Lords. 
His panegyric on the anti-Jingo policy of Lord Salis- 
bury looks still more like an attempt to obliterate with 
an appearance of tardy magnanimity the remembrance of 
the loud and incessant crowing of the Session. And the 
monstrous demand that the Opposition, and not the 
Government, shall determine the order of business in 
the coming Session, looks like an effort to invent a 
cause of quarrel beforehand, which may excuse a return to 
the policy of obstruction in the winter without explicit 
mention of its name. We do not think that Sir William 
Harcourt is easy in his mind as to the view which 
the country will take of his achievements. His 
speech at Derby appears to us fidgety and crestfallen, 
the speech of a man who finds that he has not exactly 
earned the glory with the constituencies with which he 
had hoped that he was covering himself. Indeed, we 
strongly suspect that even Gladstonian constituencies 
are dissatisfied with the result, and are looking forward 
with great anxiety to that law of the political no 
less than of the moral world: “ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” The failure of a 
great Parliamentary majority to carry even a single con- 
siderable measure resisted by the minority, is by no means 
of good omen for a revolutionary Opposition which hopes 
soon to accede to power. It is still less of good omen for 
the constitutional statesman who looks mainly at the 
prospect before the national democracy. What will a 
democracy do out of whose hands obstruction has snatched 
the weapon of legislative reform? Will it calmly acquiesce 
in that humiliating condition of things, or will it angrily 
grasp at some remedy at least as bad as the disease ? 
For the present we cannot tell, and we hardly know 
whether patience or impatience would be the more 
dangerous symptom. Patience, at least if it is not 
patience of a very firm and significant kind, would 
encourage the evil-doers. Impatience, at least if it be not 
impatience of a very cool and deliberately calculated kind, 
might throw everything into chaos. For the present,—since 
it is, we think, the first time in our history that a strong 
Government has failed to carry even one great contested 
measure on which the majority had deliberately resolved,— 
perhaps the best line which a journalist can take is to 
preach neither patience nor impatience, but to insist on the 
political discredit of the spectacle, on the sympathy with 
anarchy which is creeping over the House of Commons, the 
growth of selfish individualism, the indifference to any 
opinion but that of petty coteries, the oozing away of that 
spirit of national disinterestedness and reverence for the 
people at large, which it was fondly hoped that democracy 
would foster. 

For our own parts, we ascribe the change to the essential 
character of the Home-rule movement itself. Localism, 
particularism, anger against what is called the tyranny of 
the nation, naturally tends to such displays of personal 
self-will,—‘ independence” is the favourite name for it,— 
as those of which we have seen such marvellous illustrations 
in the action of men like Mr. Healy, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Conybeare, Sir George Campbell, and Mr. Storey. Let 


any party once hoist the black flag, the flag that sym- 
bolises the overweening spirit of self-will and hatred of 
all control, and it will invariably excite a recklessness 








in others, even in those who most condemn such self 
will, and a recklessness of which it is not easy to forecast 
the full development. We give the Government great 
credit for having resisted this dangerous contagion on the 
whole so well. They have shown a moderation under 
reckless and unscrupulous attack, a self-control when all 
their plans were foiled by the enormous development of 
personal self-importance in Members who have no sort of 
claim on the time or consideration of Parliament, which 
we can hardly appreciate too highly. But not a few 
members of the Conservative Party have caught the infec- 
tion from the reckless conduct of their opponents. The 
younger men have shown an indisposition to attend steadily 
when their attendance was absolutely necessary to sustain 
the authority of the Government, which has greatly en- 
couraged the confidence of self-will, and yielded everything 
short of a positive triumph to the party of disorganisation. 
Barring one great mistake of tactics, the Government 
have, we think, done their very best ; but what a morally 
squalid Session we have had! What a Session of mean 
squabblers putting on the airs of righteous indignation, 
adducing all sorts of grievances, from the mythical mis- 
conduct of Irish engineers under the Board of Works 
on the one side, to the imaginary sorrows of English 
teetotalers smarting under the terrible prospect that 
English licensed victuallers might be got rid of without 
being ruined, on the other! To the political free-lances 
the Session has been one long carnival. Indeed, from 
the wrongs of London processionists to the wrongs of 
the Maltese Bishops, from the wickedness of tithe- 
owners to the wickedness of Sir Lintorn Simmons, from 
the oppression suffered by the Cork Board of Guardians 
to the mild discomforts of English dynamiters in Chat- 
ham Prison; there has been hardly any escape into a sub- 
ject worthy of the dignity of Parliament and the scrutiny 
of the House of Commons. Every man who has felt a 
genius for making a great inroad on public time, and 
diminishing still further the minute margin of oppor- 
tunity for national achievements, has felt this Session a 
season of special grace and favour. The crop of weeds 
in the House of Commons has been plentifully watered, 
and has prospered beyond all precedent. Indeed, the pro- 
rogation will come like a blow to the men whose sole 
object it has been to add to their own importance in the 
land, and like a godsend to the statesmen who are worn 
out by the attempt to extract a little real good for the 
United Kingdom out of that negation of all serious 
deliberation to which the House of Commons has at 
last descended. There at least the tares are altogether 
choking the wheat. 

We doubt whether the country feels as it ought to feel 
the full pain of this spectacle of political power deliberately 
wasted. The time of the House of Commons has resem- 
bled the heap of grain quarrelled for by Archdeacon Paley’s 
crowd of greedy pigeons, in that passage in his “ Moral 
Philosophy ” in which he illustrates the need of a definite 
law of property. Thousands of questions have been 
invented, not because any answer was wanted to them, but 
because the attempt to answer them would impede business ; 
at least a score of motions of adjournment have been 
made for the sake of discussing, not definite matters of 
urgent public importance, but indefinite matters of the 
most elaborate insignificance ; fifty egotists at least have 
indulged themselves, on many separate occasions, in 
disquisitions of no interest to anybody; screamers who 
have called Ministers “liars” or “‘ skunks,” have expressed 
naif astonishment at being called to order; lawyers who 
hold briefs for dazing and dizzying the House of Commons, 
have shown their ability to argue those briefs ; faddists who 
seized their opportunity for airing crotchets which no 
private society would tolerate, have aired them till they 
were withered ; and disappointed pessimists have revenged 
themselves on the public for their private ill-success. 
Surely never was there a public Assembly much more 
fatally injured, much more seriously degraded, much 
more thoroughly paralysed, than the Assembly of 
which only ten years ago every Englishman was so proud, 
and which has now become a prey to the doctrinaire, 
the egotist, the adventurer, and the devotee of political 
vendettas. 

We have no doubt that the next Session will be a great 
improvement on this. Forewarned isforearmed. And not 
only will the Government avoid the mistakes of the pre- 
sent Session, but the public will probably discourage rather 
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i men who have wrecked the political prospects 
er es An But though we shall in all probability havea 
recovery next year, we shall not have uprooted the grave 
evils from which we have been suffering, and which will 
return again upon us in full force whenever another 
season of public languor sets in. The first thing we 
want to effect is to make the people of England feel the 
full misery of the political situation. — The question of a 
remedy is much more difficult, and is, moreover, really 
secondary. The evil cannot be remedied at all till it is 


. appreciated in its full. significance. 





THE EUROPEAN OUTLOOK. 


ORD SALISBURY’S declaration that the European 
L outlook is pacific to the point of dullness, has this week 
received a striking confirmation. On Wednesday, the Times’ 
correspondent at Vienna published a piece of news which, 
if true, and we see no reason whatever to doubt it, is of the 
utmost importance as an indication that the Emperor of 
Russia has at present not only no hostile intentions towards 
his neighbours, but does not believe that any circum- 
stances are likely to arise which will induce them to act 
in a manner contrary to his interests. All the infantry 
and artillery soldiers recruited in 1885, 1886, and 
1887 are, says the telegram to which we allude, to 
be discharged into the Reserve immediately after the 
forthcoming summer manceuvres. The effect of this 
regulation will be a very considerable reduction in 
the numbers of the standing army. The recruits of 
1887, under ordinary circumstances, would have remained 
two years longer with the colours, and those of 1886 one. 
The result of passing them into the Reserve at once will 
therefore be to diminish greatly the fighting strength of 
the forces of the Czar. In addition, it is announced that 
from the beginning of next year, the normal term of 
service is to be reduced from five to four years for the 
whole of the infantry and foot artillery. The decree 
passing the men of 1886 and 1887 out of the ranks before 
they have served their full term is, it will be seen, the 
exact opposite of an order for mobilisation. The one 
increases, the other decreases the force available for active 
service. If, then, mobilisation is to be regarded as 
a signal for war, the new Russian regulations must 
assuredly be taken to indicate that the Czar has no 
intention to embark at the present time upon enter- 
prises dangerous to the peace of Europe. If he were 
contemplating the notion of meeting the Triple Alliance 
in arms, the last thing he would do would be to 
dismiss a body of men at the very moment when they 
have been turned into valuable soldiers. 

The fact that the Emperor William will, in the course 
of the next day or two, pay a visit to the Russian capital, 
is another sign that the peace of Europe is in no danger 
of disturbance. It is evident that the German Kaiser 
realises that only if Russia is kept in good humour can 
war be avoided, and further, that by rendering special acts 
of courtesy to the Czar, that monarch can be in some 
measure prevented from assuming a position of hostility 

‘ towards the allies. The moment is by no means unpro- 
pitious for approaching Russia with pacific proposals. The 
notion of entering into closer political relations with 
France seems for the time to have been completely aban- 
doned at St. Petersburg. Had General Boulanger suc- 
ceeded, and either made himself dictator, or played the part 
of General Monk to the Comte de Paris, it is by no means 
unlikely that a virtual alliance would have been concluded 
between the two Powers. The survival of the Parliamen- 
tary Republic seems, however, to have convinced the Czar 
that it is useless to consider the question of an under- 
standing with France. There is no chance of an autocracy 
being established, and except with an autocracy it is, he 
believes, impossible for him to treat. Ministers who 
depend upon Parliamentary majorities doubtless appear to 
the Russian Emperor as entirely unworthy of his confi- 
dence, and he has therefore of late given little encourage- 
ment to the French overtures for the formation of an 
alliance. In vain the Parisian newspapers of all shades of 
opinion flatter the Czar and the Russian people, lampoon 
“the Coburger,” and denounce “the murder” of Major 
Panitza. The Czar remains obdurate in his dislike and 

distrust of a Government which, though it may for 

reasons of high policy arrest Nihilists, seems to him a 


standing encouragement to all the worst tendencies of | 








modern times. Anything like mutual trust and confi- 
dence between himself and a democratic Republic is 
regarded, therefore, as utterly out of the question, and, 
accordingly, there is no reason why the arch-enemy of 
France should not be listened to with courtesy and 
respect. Yet another incident has contributed to make 
the German Sovereign’s visit acceptable just now in 
Russia. The Emperor, while on his recent visit to 
Heligoland, declared that the incorporation of the island 
“entirely completed the union of the German Empire.” 
These words, we are informed by Reuter—and it must 
be remembered that in regard to such matters as 
these, this agency telegraphs, not the mere opinions 
of particular correspondents, but official communiqués 
—have produced an excellent impression in Russian 
political circles. And for this reason. They are held 
to imply a condemnation of the German Chauvinist 
views regarding territories such as the Baltic Provinces. 
The inhabitants of those regions, it will be remembered, 
are largely of German origin, and speak the tongue of the 
Fatherland. The provinces have, accordingly, always been 
looked on as a fit subject for a cry of Germania Irredenta. 
Many patriotic Germans have cast a longing eye towards 
them, and whenever the persecution of the Lutherans by 
the Orthodox Church has grown acute, a great deal of in- 
dignation has arisen across the border. If, then, the 
Russians are right in regarding the Emperor’s words as 
indicating the abandonment of all desire for incorporating 
Courland, Esthonia, and Livonia with the Fatherland, it 
is not to be wondered that they express themselves grati- 
fied. It is something as if Prussia in 1869 had let it be 
understood that Strasburg and Alsace ought no longer to be 
regarded as places some day to be won back for Germany. 
It is possible, of course, that the Emperor meant nothing 
special by his words, and that the interpretation they have 
received is quite erroneous. It is, however, far more 
likely that they were in reality intended to be conciliatory 
to Russia. Emperors weigh their words on such formal 
occasions as that of the Heligoland speech, and it is 
exceedingly improbable that the words were not meant to 
help in smoothing the course of the forthcoming negotia- 
tions at St. Petersburg. 

If we consider the position of the Emperor William, it 
is clear that his present aim is to show the world that he 
can play Prince Bismarck’s game, and play it better than 
the ex-Chancellor. He has already done what the great 
diplomatist never succeeded in doing—united Heligoland 
to Germany, and he now desires to let his subjects see 
that he will be equally successful in preserving the peace 
of Europe. Prince Bismarck was trusted by the German 
people because they believed that he, 2nd he alone, could 
manage to ward off an appeal to arms. The Emperor is 
anxious above all things to inspire a similar sentiment. 
It is, then, all-important for him to secure the good-will of 
Russia. The Czar is the cardinal factor of the situation. 
If he can be kept quiet, there is not the slightest fear of 
any outbreak of hostilities. If, however, he quarrels with 
Austria, Bulgaria, or Turkey, Germany must sooner or later 
be plunged into a struggle for existence. The arguments 
upon which the Emperor intends to rely in his efforts to 
ingratiate himself with the Czar, are of course not known to 
the world. Possibly he may offer to exert his influence at 
Constantinople to force the Turks to do justice to their 
Armenian subjects. Again, it is not inconceivable that he 
may intervene to prevent the Porte accepting M. Stam- 
bouloff’s offers of alliance, or may in other ways, by 
working on Bulgaria, Austria, and, indeed, England, in- 
duce the Powers concerned to join heartily in maintaining 
unimpaired the status quo. That he will be successful, 
or rather, that his visit will put the corner-stone to a 
diplomatic structure already nearly completed, is, we think, 
a matter hardly open to doubt. The European outlook is, 
then, on the whole, exceedingly reassuring. Our only fear 
is that the situation may develop into one of false security. 
Up to now, one of the chief guarantees for peace has 
been the imminent dread of war. No Power durst move 
lest it should precipitate a catastrophe; and the fear of 
hostilities acted like an enchanter’s wand, and held the 
nations spell-bound to the status quo. If, however, things 
settle down into an apparently peaceful condition, though 
all the time the essentials of the situation remain un- 
changed, is there not a danger that some one country may 
forget herself, and by an awkward movement upset the deli- 
cate balance upon which the security of Europe depends ? 
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NATIONALISTS AND CATHOLICS. 


E do not know whether Leo XIII. reads English ; 
but if he does not, we hope that he will have Mr. 
Healy’s speech on Monday translated into Italian. The 
finer graces of the oration will of course escape in the 
process,—we doubt, for example, whether the exquisite art 
of speaking of the Governor of Malta as “ Simmons,” can 
be reproduced in Italian. But the substance will remain, 
and in that substance there is much that the Pope wili 
do well to ponder. He will see that the Nationalist 
Members are ready to sacrifice Catholic interests without 
regret or hesitation when they seem to conflict with 
political interests. Had Mr. Healy cared ever so little 
for the Church of which we believe he is a member, he 
would not have discouraged the Government in the attitude 
they have taken up in Malta. He might, indeed, have 
found matter for very effective comparison between it and 
the attitude which English Governments generally have 
taken up in Ireland. He might have said with great truth 
and great point :—‘In Malta you recognise facts; in Ire- 
land you ignore them. In Malta you have to do witha 
Catholic people, and you treat it as a Catholic people. In 
Ireland you have to do with a Catholic people, and you 
behave as though it were a reproduction of Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley. In Malta you have found the right road, and we 
shall never let you rest till you find the right road in 
Ireland.’ That would have been a consistent and reasonable 
line for an Irish Catholic Member to have followed. As a 
Catholic, he would have rejoiced at the Maltese getting 
their rights; as an Irishman, he would have insisted on 
the extension of similar rights to Ireland. Instead of 
this, Mr. Healy chose to make a speech which would have 
delighted a French anti-Clerical meeting. In so far as it 
had any influence on the Government, it must, from the 
Catholic point of view, be a bad influence. Suppose, 
for example, that Ministers were considering whether to 
make further concessions to the Irish Bishops in the matter 
of Irish education, they would naturally ask themselves 
how such concessions would be received by the Irish Party 
in Parliament. Their proposals would certainly irritate a 
section of the Conservatives. Would they be welcomed by 
the Nationalist Members in such a spirit as would enable 
Ministers to despise that irritation? After Mr. Healy’s 
speech, we cannot imagine Ministers entertaining any 
doubt on this head. He would rejoice, indeed, in the 
introduction of a liberal Irish Education Bill; but 
the motive of his joy would be the chance afforded 
him of embroiling the Government with their own 
supporters. He would be utterly indifferent to the pro- 
spects of Catholic education, or the wishes of the 
Catholic Episcopate. The one question he would ask him- 
self would be: “ How can I best damage the Tory Govern- 
ment?” And the answer, of course, would be: “By 
reinforcing the Dissentient Tories. If Catholics and 
Protestants can be induced to make common cause against 
an educational policy in Ireland, the Cabinet which is 
responsible for it may be very seriously injured.” Cabinets 
seldom introduce measures of relief from pure love of the 
persons relieved. They are not above taking into account 
the capital they may hope to make by what they propose. 
Mr. Healy has been frank enough to show the Govern- 
ment exactly what would happen if they tried any educa- 
tional experiment in Ireland. They would have against 
them the Front Opposition Bench, because they were Tories ; 
Ulster and the English Protestant Rump, because they 
were truckling to Rome; the Irish Nationalist Members, 
because they saw a chance of putting Ministers and the 
Pope at a common disadvantage. With such a combina- 
tion as this in prospect, it is easy to calculate the chances 
of Ministers making any such attempt. 

There is a significant contrast between the action of the 
Nationalists on the Maltese question, and their action on 
another matter which was before the House of Commons 
on the same evening. Where religion was not concerned, 
the Nationalist Members were quite willing to be found on 
the same side with the Chief Secretary. Had they wished 
it, they could easily have found a plea for rejecting the 
rating clauses of the Dublin Corporation Bill. There was 
the same chance of creating a schism in the ranks of the 
supporters of the Government, for if a section of the 
Conservatives dislike the supposed concession to the Pope, 
a section of the Unionists equally dislike the supposed 
concession to the Dublin Home-rulers. But instead of 








rejecting the rating clauses, the Nationalist Members gave 
them strong support. It is clear, therefore, that they do 
not in all cases oppose the Government when the Govern. 
ment do what they like, or may be supposed to like 
They will accept from them what they think will promote 
the interests of Home-rule ; they will not accept from them 
what will promote the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The reason of this difference is clear, and it is this that 
makes us wish that the Pope should read Mr. Healy’s 
speech. How much the Nationalist Members care for 
their religion we do not know. But we do know that 
they care for their politics more. However high a place 
they may give to the one, a higher place still is reserved 
for the other. Now, from the point of view of politics 
the Pope has committed a grievous offence. He has con- 
demned “ Boycotting” and the “ Plan of Campaign.” This 
is the explanation of Mr. Healy’s speech last Monday, 
The Pope, he maintains, has stooped from his high posi- 
tion and condescended to become the tool of the English 
Government. He has not taken a proper view of his duty. 
He has been unwise enough to think that morality is im- 
mutable; that it is no more right to rob your enemy than 
to rob your friend; that outrage and intimidation are 
always wrong, and not, as the Nationalist Members would 
fain have it, only wrong when they are used on the 
wrong side. Mr. Healy is angry with the Pope because 
the Pope has not done what Mr. Healy himself has done, 
—subordinated morality to politics. The Pope has treated 
the Sixth and Eighth Commandments as of paramount 
and universal obligation. The Nationalist Members and 
the Nationalist Party generally treat them as of subordinate 
and partial obligation. “Thou shalt do no murder,’”— 
unless the victim be a landgrabber. ‘Thou shalt 
not steal,’—unless the money stolen be owing for 
rent. It is just the same with the precepts of the 
Gospel or the commands of the Church. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself, but you may boycott 
him if you do not like his politics. You must hear mass 
every Sunday, but you need not stay in church if there is 
a boycotted man anywhere in the building. So long as 
the Pope adheres to these antiquated notions of morality, 
he must not expect the good-will of the Irish Nationalists. 
Their ideas of duty and religion are alike elastic, and they 
will have nothing to say even to the Pope so long as 
he will not stretch his principles to the same length. 
Nor, we are sorry to say, is there much to choose in this 
respect between the Nationalists and the majority of the 
Irish Catholic clergy. At all events, the difference goes no 
further than the lips. The Nationalist clergy disobey 
in silence, the Nationalist laity disobey with much expendi- 
ture of speech. The question, therefore, for the Pope-to 
consider is : What worth attaches to professions of respect 
and submission which have no counterpart in the actions 
of those who make them? Is it any solid gain to the 
Vatican that it should have to purchase ecclesiastical 
obedience by condoning moral rebellion? For ourselves, 
we cannot see that it is. A rope that would break if any 
strain were put on it, is in practice of no more use than a 
rope which has already broken. 





MR. BALFOUR ON A BOREOCRACY. 


M® BALFOUR, in his admirable speech at Man- 

chester this day week, insisted with great power 
on the disastrous result to the country of allowing 
the men who determine the scope and compass of Parlia- 
mentary government to be the bores and egotists who 
effect that determination not even by their own preferences, 
but solely by narrowing the orifice through which legisla- 
tion can pass till it becomes almost impossible for any to 
pass that is not approved equally by all parties. The 
effect of that is administration, indeed, by the representa- 
tives of a majority, but legislation only by unanimity. We 
have just had an instance of it in the failure of the 
Savings-Banks Bill, which was objected to by Mr. Storey 
alone, and, so faras the public know, not even very strongly 
by him, for he intimated that his objection to it might have 
been waived if the Government had withdrawn the Police 
Bill, to which he objected still more vehemently. That 
means that the funnel through which legislation can trickle 
down to the country is so nearly blocked up that the faint 
dislike of a single bore who admits that he is rather wreaking 
vengeance on the Ministry for another measure which he 
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could not quite defeat, than expressing hearty disapproval of 
the one he has at his mercy, is sufficient to stop any measure, 
however popular and however simple, which is not either 
prought in very early or pushed by an Administration that 
almost identifies it with its existence. The neck of the 
bottle must be very much choked indeed, when such a drop 
of legislative “ Salutaris water” as the Savings-Bank Bill 
cannot be got to trickle through it, though the only objec- 
tion to it is that Mr. Storey thinks he does not like it, and 
knows he does not like the Police Bill which he was not 
quite able to defeat. 

Mr. Balfour fully grasps the seriousness of the situation, 
the real danger to Parliamentary institutions which this 
condition of things involves. He asks the debating 
societies to discuss whether democracy tempered by ob- 
struction is better or worse, as a form of government, 
than despotism tempered by assassination. We should 
think it rather better, because the obstruction does 
not prevent, what democracy does promote, a sensible 
and popular administration, while despotism, even as tem- 

ered by assassination, gives no sort of security for a 
sensible and popular administration. But so far as legisla- 
tion is concerned, a wise and sagacious despot has infinitely 
more power to improve the existing state of things than a 
democracy tempered by obstruction. And we confess that we 
do not see the remedy for the obstruction. Mr. Balfour sug- 
gests that “if the public of this country rose and said, ‘ The 
Government have not been able to pass their measures, the 
majority have not been able to control the time of Parlia- 
ment. Those who have prevented them we visit with our 
indignation now, and we will visit it in a more substantial 
manner when the next General Election comes,’ if the 
country said that, and said it in no mistakable accent, then, 
depend upon it, the evil under which we all groan would be 
cured.” But we see great difficulties in that suggestion. The 
constituencies are not very much accustomed to visit with 
their displeasure any but their own Members. When it 
comes to London’s expressing its indignation at the conduct 
of the Member for Sunderland, or Bradford declaring “ in 


‘no mistakable accent” that the Member for the Kirkcaldy 


Burghs ought never to be re-elected, the constituencies 
feel as if they were meddling in matters with which they 
have no proper concern. Of course, in some sense, every 
constituency is concerned with the political course taken 
by every other constituency ; but it is not usual, and would 
be hardly thought decent, for one constituency to denounce 
another constituency’s Member by name. Even Mr. Balfour, 
we notice, refrained from naming the bores and egotists 
whom he condemned; and what Mr. Balfour shrank from 
doing, ordinary Parliamentary candidates would still 
more shrink from doing. It would be very unpalatable 
to political Associations to publish a black-list of bores 
and egotists whom no constituency ought to elect, and 
we very much doubt whether any course of that kind 
is at all likely to be generally adopted. Yet without 
publishing to the world who the Members are who 
habitually overstep the reasonable modesties of debate, 
the constituencies would not know, and certainly would not 
realise, how great the offences are which they are asked to 
punish. You cannot effectually ostracise a class without 
naming its members, and enumerating the offences for 
which it is to be ostracised; and this is so unwelcome an 
office to undertake, and seems so inconsistent with the 
genius of English public life, that we very much doubt 
its being adopted, however essential it may be to the sup- 
pression of the bores and egotists who are choking our 
Parliamentary institutions: and paralysing our popular 
majorities. We even doubt the wisdom of making 
out black-lists of Members who ought to be visited 
with public displeasure, though, of course, all sensible men 
who are vigilant enough for that purpose, would know them 
and would vote against them. But then, it is a very small 
minority, even of the most educated constituency, which 
can be so described. Not one elector in ten could tell you 
who wastes the time of Parliament most unscrupulously, 
and not one elector in ten would ever know unless this in- 
vidious process of drawing up black-lists of bores and ego- 
tists should be adopted. And we confess that we think the 
remedy might prove a great deal worse than the disease. 
If once we introduce anything like personal malignity into 
political life.—and personal malignity would be sure to 
avail itself of such an opportunity as that,—our Parlia- 
mentary energy will be degraded and merged in fierce 
personal animosities. 





On the whole, we feel very little hope that- public 
indignation can effectively denounce bores and egotists so 
as really to hold them up to public censure, without 
poisoning Parliamentary life by a sort of spleen which 
would be worse than the loquacity of the bores and 
egotists themselves. The only true remedy for a Parlia- 
ment that is full of babble, is to cut down its numbers 
in a most trenchant and decisive way, and for that 
we greatly fear that our present constituencies are 
not at all prepared. It means, of course, a distinct 
loss of consequence to every constituency, if it is to have 
only a third of a Member when it has been accustomed 
to have a Member to itself; and will the constituencies 
be capable of such a self-denying ordinance ? Not yet, we 
fear. The auguries seem to us not at all favourable for 
any great reform of Parliamentary conduct and procedure. 
We are on the eve of a time when the bores and egotists 
will have it very much their own way, and we do not see,— 
till we have a democracy that is much better able to watch 
closely all that goes on in Parliament than the democracy 
we now have,—how that can be prevented. We must be 
patient, and lose no opportunity of discouraging this 
horrible scourge of Parliamentary life. But we shall 
have to suffer long before the public mind will be so far 
disciplined as to adopt any effectual remedy. 





THE DELIMITATION OF AFRICA. 


—"s Powers are regularising their respective positions 
in Africa very fast. Every few months brings some 
fresh agreement dealing with thousands of square miles of 
territory, and marking off this or that “zone” as being 
within the sphere of influence accorded to France, Ger- 
many, England, or Italy. Very soon, indeed, there will be 
nothing left in Africa to delimitate,—a result to be looked 
forward to with pleasure, since there is no more likely 
subject for quarrelling than unapportioned territory. The 
new Anglo-French agreement—the complement of that 
between us and Germany—which was described by Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords on Monday, though it 
will be denounced in certain quarters as far too favour- 
able to our neighbours, seems to us, on the whole, fairly 
satisfactory. We wish, it is true, that Lord Salis- 
bury had found it possible to refuse to make a settle- 
ment with France of any kind, unless some plan for getting 
rid of the Newfoundland difficulty were part of the 
scheme ; but we presume that there were good reasons for 
not adopting that course, though at the moment they are 
not clear. Apart from this, it must be admitted that the 
new agreement ought to be regarded with satisfaction, for 
it removes a great many possible sources of ill-blood, and 
settles several questions which, if they had remained open, 
might at any moment have taken a very unpleasant turn. 
The cardinal point in the agreement is the recog- 
nition of the British protectorate over Zanzibar and 
Pemba. In 1862, we entered into an agreement with 
France which, she asserts, gave her a right of veto upon 
the establishment of any protectorate over those islands. 
Though our Government does not admit the French inter- 
pretation to be the right one, it was obviously important 
that the matter should as soon as possible cease to be in 
dispute ; and, accordingly, Lord Salisbury made up his mind 
to discover some means for arriving at a compromise. 
Oddly enough, it happens that France has for some time 
exercised her influence in Madagascar under the very 
conditions which would have obtained at Zanzibar had she 
refused to acknowledge our [ie are Many years 
ago—in the time of Lord Malmesbury—a verbal agree- 
ment was made between the two Governments that 
neither would establish a protectorate in Madagascar. In 
1886, however, the French set up a virtual protectorate, 
under which the foreign relations of the native State 
were left entirely in the hands of the French. This 
arrangement, however, was never recognised by England or 
by any other country, and our Consuls accordingly always 
refused to accept their exequaturs from the French Resi- 
dent, or to acknowledge in any way his right to control 
their relations with the Malagasy Sovereign. Obviously, 
then, it was better for both parties that this state of things 
should cease in Madagascar, and that it should not be repro- 
duced at Zanzibar. Lord Salisbury and M. Ribot agreed, 
therefore, to an exchange of recognitions. Many people, 
no doubt, will experience a considerable feeling of regret 
at the thought that England has thus given up all claim 
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to the most desirable possession in Africa, and one 
especially suitable to occupation by a maritime State. 
Madagascar, indeed, seems to belong as of right to the 
Power which, with one or two exceptions, has realised 
in practice what the medieval Popes claimed in theory,— 
the right to all the islands of the world. Such regrets 
are, however, unavailing. The French have obtained an 
effective hold upon Madagascar, and no Englishman 
seriously contemplates the idea of ever disputing her 
ssession. But that being the case, the sooner we with- 
raw a merely formal denial of the French rights in the 
island, the better. It might be supposed that, the value 
of the two protectorates being about equal, it would 
be unnecessary for us to make any further concessions. 
This, however, does not appear to have been the opinion 
of the French, and they have obtained, in addition, a very 
favourable delimitation of the Algerian Hinterland. That 
Lord Salisbury was wrong in thus indulging our neigh- 
bour’s love for getting the best of a bargain, we have 
no desire to assert; but the fact that we have shown 
ourselves willing to act towards France in a specially 
friendly and conciliatory manner must not be lost sight of. 
It certainly should not be forgotten by the French when 
the Newfoundland question comes up for settlement. The 
facts as regards the delimitation itself may be put very 
shortly. In applying the Hinterland doctrine, it must 
never be forgotten that there are always two Hinterlands, 
and that one is as good as the other, and, indeed, often better. 
It happens, therefore, that even when the right to the land 
behind a coast settlement is conceded, all is not settled. 
At what point is one Hinterland to stop and the other 
to begin, is the next and usually far more perplexing 
uestion. Owing to the great elbow which the Dark 
ontinent throws out towards the west, the North 
African possessions of France are just opposite the 
English settlements on the Niger. According to strict 
justice, then, the hitherto unappropriated districts which 
constitute the two Hinterlands ought to be divided 
equally between France and England. Under Lord 
Salisbury’s scheme, however, by far the largest share is 
to fall to our neighbours, and we are to be content with 
what is, comparatively speaking, a small slice of territory. 
We admit by the new agreement that the French sphere 


of influence extends south of their Mediterranean posses- 


sions up to a line drawn from Say, a post on the Niger 
about seven or eight hundred miles inland, to Barruwa, on 
the north-west of Lake Chad. The line, it is stipulated, 
however, is to be laid down so as to give to the sphere of 
the Niger Company “all that fairly belongs to the Kingdom 
of Sokoto,” and is to be marked out by Commissioners who 
are to meet in Paris to settle the details of demarcation. 
If we look first at the benefits acquired by France under 
the Treaty, we shall see that they are by no means small. It 
may be, as Lord Salisbury says, that most of the country 
abandoned to France is “very light” as regards soil, 
is, in fact, the desert of Sahara; but its worthlessness is, 


-after all, hypothesis. It is by no means impossible that 


the country marked “ desert” may be found to contain much 
that is of immense value, and that the two new Frances 


-added to the Republic by a stroke of the pen will 
.turn out very useful possessions. We trust they will, 


for we have no desire to grudge them to France. At 
the same time, it is not worth while, for the sake of 
an epigram, to discount our friendliness in admitting 
the claims of France to a territory so vast. On the 
other hand, it must be acknowledged that the Royal 
Niger Company, and so England, has secured to it a 
region of great promise. As Lord Salisbury pointed out, 
the Company has already made treaties with Sokoto, a State 
which extends eastward from the Niger, and is therefore in 


de facto possession of a sphere of influence including that 


country. The great and important Empire of Bornu, 
which lies between Sokoto and Lake Chad, has, however, 
not yet come under the Company’s authority in any shape 
or form, and therefore the implied resignation of that 
country to the Company is a matter of great moment. 
The agreement will, in effect, make the Niger territory 
include in the future the whole of Gardo, Sokoto, and 
Bornu. It may be many years before the last two 
fall really under English rule, but at any rate they 
are secured as a permanent field for British enter- 
prise. In order that the full significance of this result 
may not be missed, it is necessary to remind our readers 
that these regions are not mere slices of forest and desert. 








Instead, they are.the most populous, civilised, an 

of all the native States on ne African eee aia pics 
for example, which has an area equal to that of the British 
Isles, is peopled by a race of considerable intelligence, who 
possess walled cities and are very successful traders 
Rohlfs, the traveller, describes the great city of Yakoba 
as having walls three and a half hours’ walk in circuit, and 
as containing large gardens. Bornu, again, is described as 
“a lovely and fruitful land,” and as presenting a remark- 
able example of Negro civilisation, in spite of the fact that 
it is now somewhat in a declining condition. Kuka, the 
capital, near the western shore of Lake Chad, is one of the 
greatest markets of Central Africa—second, indeed, only 
to Kano in Sokoto—and has a population of 60,000. Every 
morning and evening, “its streets are so crowded with 
cattle, camels, sheep, and poultry, as scarcely to leave room 
for the bustling population.” Outside the gates, a great 
horse auction is held, for the horses of Bornu are famed 
throughout the Soudan. The population of Bornu is 
placed at about 5,000,000. It is an interesting fact that 
not only do the men wear coats of mail, but that the horses 
are also provided with a panoply of iron. It must be 
remembered, too, that on the east of Bornu and Lake 
Chad lie Wadai, Darfur, and Kordofan, forming a chain 
of States between the Niger and the Upper Valley of the 
Nile. No doubt the warlike character of the inhabitants 
of these regions will render it difficult to open them up by 
trade; but still the fact remains that the recent additions 
to the Niger sphere of influence have immense potentialities 
for development. Fortunately, the Company seem to 
realise fully both their duties to Great Britain and to 
Africa, and we have little doubt that they will show them- 
selves equal to the great responsibilities they have under- 
taken,—responsibilities, too, which will tend to increase 
rather than diminish with time. 





THE POLITICAL TRIUMPH OF DULLNESS. 


it is a favourite maxim with many people that there is 

no object in the whole scheme of creation that has 
not got its place and its uses; that even those pachyder- 
matous and apparently useless animals, the rhinoceros and 
the hippopotamus, slow, thick-skinned and unbeautiful 
as they are, still serve some useful purpose, and perhaps 
by reason of their very want of agility and thickness of 
hide, contribute to some end that we know not of. They 
may be right ; and we are the more inclined to agree with 
them, up to a certain point, when we see in the case of 
individual men how very often sheer stupidity, a down- 
right dullness of intellect, combined with an absolute in- 
sensibility to reason or ridicule, constitutes a real source of 
strength. But whether that strength serves to a good or 
evil purpose, depends entirely upon the people who make use 
of it. Insome hands, no doubt, it might be turned toa good 
use ; but we should imagine that, as a rule, it would always 
be less easy to make of a rhinoceros a beast of burden, than 
to employ him as an engine of destruction ; that he would 
be more readily trained to break down barriers and batter 
down walls, than to carry material for building new ones; 
and that this is as much the case with the thick-skinned 
man as with the thick-skinned animal. In both cases 
their insensibility is at once the cause and the limit of 
their usefulness. 

Take a man of middle-class birth, of middle-class educa- 
tion, in all external qualities of middle-class mediocrity. 
Give such a man an independence of fortune, and such a 
position in a provincial town as will make him a power in 
its vestries, and a leader in its Town Council; let 
us suppose him also to be a man whose intellect 
is slow, who is dense, heavy-witted even to the verge 
of stupidity; and above all let his dullness be of 
that thick, uncompromising quality that blunts not 
only the intellect, but the senses. Such a man may have 
a great career before him: he may come to occupy a really 
prominent place in the Legislature of his country, and 
acquire a notoriety which, however unenviable it may 
seem to other people, is at least a source of immense satis- 
faction to himself. Let him call himself an advanced 
Radical, and he will soon find a seat in Parliament; the 
electors of his native place will be irresistibly charmed 
by the combination of advanced Radicalism with such 
outward and apparent stolidity. If his party is in Opposi- 
tion, he becomes an obstructionist, and his political 
fortunes are made. For in the game of obstruction, 
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eme quality that is needed—more needed than 
~ eit of pihoakeshia talk and empty gabble, more 
needed even than the recklessness that ignores former 
utterances and attacks what it once defended—is the 
plind, unquestioning stupidity that blunders heavily on, 
and hurls its body into the breach when the very sick- 
ness of shame bids all others hold back. Such stupidity 
experiences no shame itself, not from hardness of heart, 
put from thickness of head; its callousness arises from 
want of intelligence rather than from perversity. But it 
may be readily understood how invaluable the possessor of 
this quality may be to his party, who have not yet perhaps 
entirely succeeded in ridding themselves of all compunction. 
Such repulsive work as even dismays the most deter- 
mined in their ranks, is never too repulsive for one who 
is too blind to distinguish between what is meaningless 
and what is significant ; nothing deters him, neither the 
dangers of his path, for he does not understand them, 
nor the consciousness of his folly, for he is conscious 
of nothing, nor the ridicule that he is helping to heap on 
himself, for to that he is insensible; he only knows that 
he is doing the work of his party, and that he may some 
day get his reward. Indeed, such devotion, whether the 
result of temperament or a settled purpose, does not often 
go without the reward that it merits. Obstruction has 
opened a rare field, not only to unscrupulous ability, but 
also to dull and sententious mediocrity, and in the friendly 
competition between the two, the latter certainly carries off 
the palm. 

An interesting example of the methods and results of 
obstruction was seen the other day in the case of the 
opposition offered to the Police Bill, and the wanton and 
gratuitous wrecking of the Savings-Banks Bill. If 
any Bill might have been supposed to afford no con- 
tentious matter for discussion, we should have taken 
it to be the Police Bill. There was no clause calcu- 
lated to wound even the most delicate susceptibilities of 
the Opposition; and yet the real backbone of the party, 
the obstructionist section, disputed it tooth and nail. When 
it came up for discussion on the 2nd of this month, a 
Saturday owing to the arrangements made by the Govern- 
ment, the House sitting at noon, the debate came under 
the Wednesday rule and necessarily closed at half-past 5. 
Consequently, any effort in the way of obstruction would 
prevent the Bill from passing. Here was the time and 
the opportunity, and the man was not wanting. Thanks 
to the Member for Sunderland, Mr. Storey, aided by 
the inevitable Sir George Campbell, when the House 
rose nothing had been done. On Monday the dis- 
cussion was resumed, and again Mr. Storey came to 
the front. It was perfectly obvious that he knew little 
or nothing of the matter concerned—he did not even seem 
to understand how it affected the police in his own con- 
stituency, or what was the present condition of the police 
in his own constituency, though he frequently referred to 
them by way of eking out his argument—and it is also to 
be presumed that he cared little or nothing about it. 
Nevertheless, he moved amendment after amendment, and 
made blunder after blunder, with perfect equanimity. In 
almost identical words he moved an amendment which 
had that moment been rejected, and then passed on to 
move another, which he proceeded to support in words 
that would have argued for its rejection. It was in 
vain that appeals were made to him. He was heedless 
of everything; heedless of the angry ridicule poured 
on him by the Home Secretary, and of the almost 
contemptuous rebuke that he provoked from the Speaker. 
As an exhibition of ignorance, stark insensibility, and 
dullness triumphant, we do not think that Mr. Storey’s 
performance in that Monday’s debate has ever been sur- 
passed. But even to this there was more to come. It was 
found that the opposition to the Savings-Banks Bill re- 
solved itself into the opposition offered by Mr. Storey, who 
posed as the champion of the bankers concerned. It was 
further made known that Mr. Storey, being appealed to 
by the bankers whose interests he professed to defend, to 
withdraw his amendments to the Bill, had refused to do so 
unless the Government would consent to drop the Police 
Bill. It was impossible to waste the scanty time that was 
left in attempting to pass the Bill if there was to be any 
opposition offered to it. The result is, that the Savings- 
Banks Bill, which immediately affects the interests of more 
than a million people, has been wantonly wrecked for no 
cause whatever, and that Mr. Storey is again triumphant. 





We may be permitted to congratulate the Opposition on 
their possession of so invaluable an obstructive machine 
as the Member for Sunderland. It is evident that even 
though their most reckless combatants may shrink back, 
he at least will throw himself into the fray and do his duty 
to his party. 

The obstructive tactics of the Opposition have called to 
the front a class of men who, if not altogether unknown, 
were at least very little heard of before in Parliamentary 
life. They are at ouce the strength and the weakness of 
the party in whose ranks they fight. Though they may 
succeed, for the time being, in hampering and thwarting 
every measure the Government may bring forward, their 
ultimate intention of discrediting the Government in the 
country will fail by reason of the very means that they 
have employed. The country at large is not altogether 
blind, and by this time will have formed a pretty fair 
opinion as to the services rendered to it by such clumsy 
and blundering practitioners as the Member for Sunderland. 
His party were well advised if they kept him for the 
future a little more in the background; truly his 
manceuvres are a little too obvious and undisguised, and 
far more likely to discredit his friends than his foes. 
Before many more Bills have gone the way of the Savings- 
Banks Bill, the necessity for some kind of reform will 
become too apparent to be ignored; and that reform 
will be better brought about by the expression of 
public opinion outside the House than by the useless 
patching and alteration of rules within. According to 
Lord Salisbury’s calculation, the actual available hours for 
discussion during the Session exactly correspond to the 
number of Members. Who has wasted those hours, and 
upon what fruitless and empty debate, is only too apparent. 
No question has been too irrelevant or trivial to be asked, 
no argument has been too inane to be put forward. 
Dullness and ignorance, either acquired or natural, have 
blocked the way, and for the moment are triumphant ; but 
they are ill weapons to fight with, as those who use them 
may find to their cost. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

HERE are deaths yet to come which will agitate the 
English world more than Cardinal Newman’s; but 

there has been none, and will be none, so far as we know, that 
will leave the world that really knew him with so keen a sense 
of deprivation, of a white star extinguisked, of a sign vanished, 
of an age impoverished, of a grace withdrawn. To many, and 
to many who are not Roman Catholics, it will seem the nearest 
approach in their own experience to what the death of the 
Apostle John must have been to the Church of the Fathers, 
when the closing words of his epistle, “ Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols,” were still ringing in their 
ears. Cardinal Newman was one of those who did not 
lean on others, but on whom others leaned. He has told 
us in his “ Apologia” that Dr. Whately had attributed to 
him the ambition to be the head of a party, but he thought 
he had attributed it unjustly :—“ My habitual feeling then 
and since has been, that it was not I who sought friends, but 
friends who sought me. Never man had kinder or more in- 
dulgent friends than I have had, but I expressed my own 
feeling as to the mode in which I gained them in this very 
year 1829, in the course of a copy of verses. Speaking of 
my blessings, I said: ‘ Blessings of friends, which to my door 
unasked, unhoped, have come.’ They have come, they have 
gone ; they came to my great joy, they went to my great grief. 
He who gave took away.” Dr. Copleston said of Newman, “ Nun- 
quam minus solus, quam cum solus,”—and that is one reason 
why he leavessuch a blank behind him. It is always the lonely 
spirit on which more social natures lean. And yet Newman was 
quite right in saying that ambition was never his weakness. As 
he himself confesses, he soon lost all hold of the Tractarian 
movement, and found it proceeding on lines of its own without 
much'relation to his own wish or will; nor did it evidently 
trouble him to find that he had lost his hold of it. He speaks 
of a sense of relief rather than of a sense of mortification when 
he found himself, after the publication of Tract 90, posted up 
on the buttery-hatch of every College “like a discommoned 
pastry-cook.” He found it hard enough to make out whither 
he himself was going; but it was a much easier inquiry, and 
one less embarrassed by all sorts of moral perplexities, than it 
had been at the time when he felt himself more or less respon- 
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sible for a whole host of other men’s movements, and, indeed, 
for the action of a great party in the Church. He might 
have said of himself what he said of St. Gregory Nazianzen in 
his own poem (Palermo, June 12th, 1833) :— 
* Thou couldst a people raise, but couldst not rule: 
So, gentle one, 
Heaven set thee free,—for, ere thy years were full, 
Thy work was done ; 
According thee the lot thou lovedst best, 
To muse upon the past,—to serve, yet be at rest.” 
That was a lot which, for the last twenty years at least 
of his long life, Cardinal Newman enjoyed. Yet, though he 
served and was at rest, the mere knowledge that he was 
living in the quiet Oratory at Edgbaston helped men to realise 
that the spiritual world is even more real than the material 
world, and that in that lonely, austere, and yet gracious figure, 
God had made a sign to Great Britain that the great purpose 
of life is a purpose to which this life hardly more than intro- 
duces us. 

For it is impossible to find any life in this century so singly 
and simply devoted to spiritual ends as Cardinal Newman’s. 
There have been more heroic lives, more laborious lives, more 
apparently beneficent lives,—the lives of soldiers, martyrs, 
missionaries, all lived nobly in the sight of God,—but none 
of them at once so detached from the common human 
interests, and yet so natural, genial, and human as Newman’s. 
He was not sixteen when the impression first came upon 
him that “it was the will of God” that he should lead a 
single life. “There can be no mistake,” he tells us, “about 
the fact,” and it was an anticipation, he added, which 
“has held its ground almost continuously ever since, with a 
break of a month now and a month then up to 1829, and 
after that date without any break at all.” That admission of 
the breaks marks the difference between Newman and the 
ordinary ascetic, who would have been so possessed by the 
importance of the divine call to celibacy, that he would have 
unconsciously exaggerated its completeness and its rigour. 
But Newman was always human, and even when, on his con- 
version to the Roman Catholic Church, he finally determined 
to become a religious, he chose no regular order but preferred 
a semi-monastic life, feeling the supreme attraction of a saint 
who, like St. Philip Neri, lived half in the world, and whose 
home was called “the home of Christian mirth,” rather than 
of the more austere and romantic founders of great religious 
Orders. He paints in the most natural way his deep sense 
of his own frailties and sensitiveness, when he is setting 
before himself St. Philip Neri’s example :— 

*T’m ashamed of myself, of my tears and my tongue, 

So easily fretted, so often unstrung ; 

Mad at trifles, to which a chance moment gives birth, 

Complaining of heaven, and complaining of earth.” 
In fact, Cardinal Newman, though he lived a life so detached 
from the ordinary pleasures and cares of this world that it is 
hardly intelligible to an ordinary Englishman who gives his 
whole soul to those pleasures and cares, was altogether 
human. There was nothing in hix. of the spiritual pride 
and grandiosity of detachment from the world. He was 
detached from it in the simplest and most sensitively natural 
manner, as of one who was all compact of the tenderest 
fibres of human feeling, even though he did not permit 
himself to plunge into its passions and its fascinations. 
Yet how delicately, how truly he read human nature,—its 
smallness as well as its greatness; its eagerness about trifles ; 
its love of the finest gossamer threads which connect it with 
its kind; its immense satisfaction in dwelling not merely on 
all the external incidents of life, but even on all the possible 
incidents which might have been but were not,—in building up 
in imagination the fortunes which some averted accident 
would have revolutionised if it had not been averted, in 
entering into the influences which made this or that man what 
he was, and might have made him richer or poorer if only 
some other not improbable event had occurred to modify his 
actual destiny; how exquisitely he depicted the stir of 
pleasurable emotion with which men reflect that in their 
youth they knew some great personage, or heard some great 
speech, and with which they felicitate themselves on having 
been so near the focus of a considerable drama as actually to 
touch one of its leading figures; all this Newman repre- 
sented to himself and to his hearers and readers with a 
vivacity which made his own detachment from the world 
all the more impressive, his own passionate absorption in 














the spiritual interests of life all the more unique and 
emphatic. There was no finer genius than his for under. 
standing the gentle vividness, the happy reciprocal affections, 
the light play and irony and tender surprises of life. Yet 
when he was only thirty-two years old, he could truly write 
this of himself :— 
$6: nts ae But Thou, dear Lord, 

Whilst I traced out bright scenes which were to come, 

Isaac’s pure blessings and a verdant home, 

Didst spare me and withhold Thy fearful word; 

Wiling me year by year, till I am found 

A pilgrim pale with Paul’s sad girdle bound.” 
Never surely was there an intellect which combined a happier 
and more delicate insight into the concrete side of life, with a 
larger and more daring grasp of its abstract truths, and of 
that fine and intricate middle region which connects the logic 
of facts with the logic of the understanding. 

For Newman was very much more than a masterly thinker. 

There have been many more masterly thinkers of the kind 
which men call “systematic.” But Newman perceived more 
vividly than any English thinker of our century the weakness 
of what is called systematic thought, and the faint influence 
exerted by any abstract system over the practical life of men. 
There is no religious thinker in our country, we will not say 
merely of the present century, but, so far as the present writer 
knows, of any century, who has apprehended more clearly how 
various and how mixed and unrecognised by men in general, are 
the elements of motive and perception which go to make up 
practical genius, the genius for doing successfully what most 
men only try to doand wish to do. The implicit reason by 
which those are practically guided who succeed in what 
they attempt, as distinguished from the explicit theoretic 
reason with which they are formally furnished by those 
who profess to educate them and to fit them for their 
actual careers, had never been analysed by any English 
thinker as it was analysed by Newman, especially in the 
Oxford University Sermons; and this, indeed, was the great 
source of his religious influence. As he measured rightly the 
width of the chasm between blundering good intentions and 
social tact, the immense distance between practical genius 
and the formal theoretic teaching of which men of practical 
genius make so little, so he had apprehended clearly the 
immeasurable gulf that divides real religious motive from 
the formal appeals which are supposed to produce religious 
habits of mind. He delineates again and again the utter 
dreariness with which the mere mention of the word “ religion ” 
fills the heart of young people, and what is more, he knew how 
to charm all that dreariness away, how to fill the heart with 
gratitude, with devotion, with ardent zeal, with loving ambition. 
He knew the awakening effect of presenting to his hearers 
what was the actual life of the primitive Church, and 
asking them how far that life resembled the life of religious 
faith of our own day. He knew how to prick with 
his irony the sluggish will, how to move with his pathos 
the obtuse heart, how to transfer, in short, his own reality 
of insight into the actual life depicted in the New Testa- 
ment to those who had so accustomed themselves to hear 
of it without realising it, that it had lost all vivid practical 
meaning for them altogether. He insists in many of his Univer- 
sity sermons on the difference between a really great General’s 
appreciation of the facts of a campaign and the theoretic 
General’s idea of the formal treatment of those facts, between 
a really practised climber’s command of the various points at 
which he can make his way up a precipice, and the imnex- 
perienced man’s futile conception of the proper way to climb 
it; and he himself showed just the same piercing vision into 
the most effective ways of moving men to be Christians, which 
he ascribed to the military genius in his insight into the true 
treatment of a campaign, or to the mountaineer in his mastery 
of the deftest way of scaling an apparently inaccessible rock. 
And he could not only do this; he could analyse the mode in 
which it was done. He could justify theoretically the potent 
implicit reason of man against the fruitless and formal explicit 
reason. He could show how much more powerful was the com- 
bination of humility, trust, imagination, feeling, perception, in 
apprehending the revealed mind and will of God, than the 
didactic and formal proofs to which the popular religious 
appeals of our day usually have recourse. Never was there a 
bolder appeal than his to the craving of the heart for a great 
example, never was there a more delicate mixture of reason 
and imagination than his in stirring up the heart to great 
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resolves. His practical sermons illustrated in the most 
powerful way what the University Sermons philosophically 
analysed and justified. He was much more than a great 
thinker—a great thinker who could wield that “zigzag 
lightning of the brain ” which presses home the thought it 
gauges and measures. 

Of Newman’s literary style it is hardly possible to speak too 
highly. It was so pure and delicate that it fascinates even those 
who have least sympathy with his intellectual and moral creed. 
Mr. John Morley, himself master of one of the purest styles in 
England, spoke of it only two or three months ago as an illus- 
tration of the perfect style. Newman’s English was simple, 
graceful, subtle, real; and it often displayed all these great 
qualities at once. There was passion in it, and yet there was that 
pleading, subdued tone which chastens and softens passion, and 
moulds it to all the tenderest purposes of life. Even the most 
bitter Protestant cannot read his appeals to men to submit 
to the Church without emotion:—‘O long sought after, 
tardily found, desire of the eyes, joy of the heart, the truth 
after many shadows, the fulness after many foretastes, the 
home after many storms, come to her poor wanderers, for she 
it is, and she alone, who can unfold the secret of your being, 
and the meaning of your destiny.” Still higher, for more com- 
pletely free from the ring of rhetoric, is the exquisite farewell 
uttered to his Anglican friends, which so long anticipated the 
actual severance of his tie with the English Church and his con- 
version to the Roman Catholic Communion :—* And O my 
brethren, O kind and affectionate hearts, O loving friends, 
should you know any one whose lot it has been by writing 
or by word of mouth, in some degree to help you thus 
to act; if he has ever told you what you know about 
yourselves, or what you did not know; has read to you your 
wants or feelings, and comforted you by the very reading ; has 
made you feel that there was a higher life than this daily one, 
and a brighter world than that you see; or encouraged you, or 
sobered you, or opened a way to the inquiring, or soothed 
the perplexed; if what he has said or done has ever 
made you take interest in him, and feel well-inclined 
towards him; remember such a one in time to come, 
though you hear him not, and pray for him that in all things 
he may know God’s will, and at all times may be ready to 
fulfil it.’ That is the conclusion of the sermon on “The 
Parting of Friends,” and it will echo in the hearts of many, 
Catholic and Protestant, Anglican and Nonconformist, during 
that final earthly parting when the remains of the great 
Anglican, the great Catholic, the great Englishman, are 
committed on Tuesday to their quiet grave. 





THE USE OF THE REVOLVER IN AMERICA. 

CURIOUS account of the readiness to take human life 

upon any, and indeed upon no pretext, which prevails 

in Kentucky, has lately been published by an American news 
agency. Blood-feuds kept up between certain families from 
generation to generation, and a general contempt for the law 
and its officers, are well known to be characteristic of many 
parts of the State; but it appears that in one section social 
anarchy has become the normal condition. Within the last 
five years, two hundred murders have been committed in this 
region, and yet not a single arrest has taken place. Two 
years ago the Court-House was purposely burnt, and since 
then no attempt has been made to rebuild it, nor, until a 
fortnight ago, to hold a Court. On the Saturday before last, 
however, a Circuit Judge, guarded by several companies 
of Militia, arrived in the county town, not inappropriately 
named “Hazard,” and bravely held his Court in a large 
tent which had been specially erected for the purpose. The 
proceedings that followed are thus described:—* A large 
crowd collected, and several hundred outlaws came in from 
the mountains and lounged about in the outskirts of the town. 
With great difficulty the Judge induced sixteen citizens to act 
as a grand jury. In his charge he said that the county was 
seventy years old, and while only one man had been con- 
victed of murder and sentenced to a short term in the Peni- 
tentiary, it was on record that over five hundred murders had 
been committed. He said: ‘I have missed several terms 
because I was satisfied that a court could not be held. My 
life has been threatened, and I have had every reason to 
expect assassination ; but I have determined to do my duty.’ 
The jury consented to indict several persons for horse-stealing, 





but frankly admitted that they were afraid to indict a number 
of the outlaws charged with murder.” This last item of news 
is exceedingly characteristic. Horse-stealing is looked upon 
as a real crime, and the whole community is therefore in 
favour of its punishment. The taking of human life is quite 
another matter, and public opinion will not sanction any 
stringent measures of repression in the case of murder. 


Though this attitude towards murder is seldom so pro- 
nounced as in Perry County, Kentucky, it prevails in effect 
throughout a large portion of the Wild West, in Texas, and 
also very largely in the Southern States. In these regions, it 
is generally admitted that there are certain circumstances 
which justify, nay, require a man to shoot at sight. Just as 
most Englishmen hold that there are acts and expressions that 
can only be answered by a blow, so the men of some of the 
Western and Southern States consider that it is both right and 
necessary to put a bullet into the body of a person who has 
become offensive beyond a certain degree of endurance. In the 
communities where these notions obtain, it is thought a highly 
commendable thing to be quick to take offence, and to punish 
the object of your anger with instant death. Codes of honour 
as pedantic as they are false spring up like mushrooms in 
such soils, and very soon certain words and acts become 
recognised as equivalent to a challenge to a struggle for 
life. Among the more rowdy section of the cowboys, for 
instance, one or two words have been selected, out of a 
very copious vocabulary of abuse, as sig’:-posts of dishonour. 
They are by no means. specially disgusting or insulting, but 
the moment a cowboy of spirit hears one of them addressed 
to himself, he has no choice, according to his notions of honour 
and dignity, but to draw his revolver and “go for” the man 
who used the opprobrious epithet. The question: How did 
this condition of lawlessness grow up in Western and 
Southern America, and why is it that so little regard is felt 
there for human life ?—is one well worth the asking. The 
answer usually given is to the effect that this lawlessness is 
due solely to the unsettled condition of the country, and to 
the wild, rough life which must necessarily be led upon the 
frontiers of civilisation. A little reflection, however, will 
show this explanation to be altogether inadequate. Exactly 
the same half-established communities exist in Canada, 
only just across the border, and also in Australia; and 
yet there is no sort of tendency in either country to 
revert to a condition of virtual anarchy. No one in 
Vancouver’s Island, or Alberta, in New South Wales or 
Victoria, thinks it necessary to go always armed, or to revenge 
the chance word of a fool or a drunkard by a revolver-shot. 
Everywhere, in fact, but in America, the English race shows 
respect for human life, even though society may be knit 
by very slender ties, and a settled and regular government is 
unattainable. Surely, then, it must be wrong to attribute this 
particular form of lawlessness to the lack of an efficiently 
organised society. Besides, shooting at sight is very nearly as 
frequent, and meets with not less great, if not greater, popular 
sympathy, in some of the long-settled Southern States than in 
the Wild West. It was in a Southern State that occurred one 
of the worst of recent cases. A certain doctor had been ex- 
posed and frustrated by a newspaper editor in his attempts to 
ruin a girl employed in the journalist’s family as a governess. 
The doctor resented this interference, went to the news- 
paper office, and shot the editor dead in the most cowardly 
and brutal manner possible. Yet a jury of his countrymen 
—we believe without leaving the box—found the murderer 
“Not guilty,” and the crowd gave him an ovation. The 
editor had no doubt spoken his mind pretty freely before 
the shot was fired, and had used language unpleasant for a 
high-spirited man to hear in silence. According to Southern 
opinion, therefore, the killing was perfectly natural, and if not 
actually justifiable, at any rate excusable. Yet another recent 
instance shows even more clearly that it is not the unsettled 
state of the country that stimulates the use of the revolver. 
A society of doctors met the other day in a town in the South, 
and listened to a paper on the cure of disease of the kidneys, 
read by one of their body. At the end, a vehement discussion 
was raised by a medical man who objected to the treatment pro- 
posed. After the meeting had been adjourned, the reader of the 
paper was met on the steps of the hall where the discussion had 
taken place by the objector, who reasserted his arguments till 
the difference was ended by one of the disputants shooting 
the other dead. Another story of the same kind, which 
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has, we believe, been mentioned already in these columns, 
though unlike the two last in that it cannot be regarded 
as certainly true, may be recalled here. Even if not well 
authénticated, the fact that it is told as having actually 
occurred throws light upon the tone adopted by society 
in the South in regard to outrages with the revolver. In 
a hospital in the capital of a Southern State, a very unusual 
and interesting case of aneurism of the heart was being 
watched by the medical staff. A practitioner in the town, 
unconnected with the hospital, heard of this case, and resolved 
to secure for himself, if possible, the honour of making a 
cure. Accordingly, he obtained access to the ward, and 
persuaded the patient, much to the disgust of the staff, 
to leave the hospital. An ambulance litter was in readiness, 
and the sick man was thereupon placed upon it and brought 
down into the portico. When, however, the hospital doctors saw 
their favourite patient being actually carried off the premises 
bya medical marauder, their feelings became too much for them, 
and they one and all drew their revolvers and opened fire on 
the thief. He replied, and for a time a fierce battle raged 
over the prostrate body of “the aneurism.” It would have 
been a fitting piece of irony if the patient had settled the 
question who was to cure him, by dying of fright or of a bullet- 
wound. As it was, we believe, he did not succumb to this 
portion of his treatment, but was at last borne off in triumph 
by the doctor of his choice. 


These and a hundred other stories of a similar kind, when 
taken with the absence of shooting at sight in Canada and 
Australia, establish the fact that the “unsettled state of the 
country ” explanation will not account for the problem we are 
discussing. We take it that the true explanation is something 
very different, and we believe it to be this. To the existence of 
slavery in the past is due the criminal recklessness displayed in 
the South and West in regard to the taking of human life. 
Slavery, as it always must, demoralised the social life of the 
Southern States. The masters knew that their property in 
a slave rested ultimately on their right to take the 
slave’s life. Legal quibbling might deny them this in theory ; 
but since they had the power to work a slave to death, 
or to give him insufficient food, it obviously existed in 
reality. Practically, there was nothing to prevent a master 
striking down his slave in a fit of anger, and this he knew and 
cherished as the sign of his power and of his dignity. But 
the Negro is too much like the European to make it possible 
to maintain any distinction between killing the one and the 
other. Hyde, let loose on the blacks, remained ready and 
eager to vent his rage upon the whites. The swaggering 
plantation bully, ever ready with his revolver, became 
the ideal of the South, and hence arose the notion that 
the taking of human life in hot blood was a venial offence. 
To get into such a rage or to be so grossly insulted that 
it becomes necessary to shoot at sight, is felt to be the sort of 
accident that may happen to any gentleman of spirit; and 
therefore no jury, even if it considers in cold blood that a 
particular occasion was inadequate, will care to interfere. 
But, it may be said, though this accounts for the use of 
the revolver in the South, it leaves the Western habit 
without explanation. The difficulty, however, is only apparent. 
The social habits of the West are those of the South, and 
were directly imported thence. The West, it may be remem- 
bered, was largely colonised by persons pressed up the 
Mississippi Valley from the South, and these earliest settlers 
gave thetonetothecommunity. Ifafew hundred desperadoes 
get the “ first cry ” ina settlement, it is wonderful how soon the 
social ideal levels down to their standard. Texas, too, was always 
Southern in feeling, and Texas greatly influenced the West 
in early days. The influx of settlers from the East, and from 
Europe will, however, soon do away with this tradition of 
Southern influence, and the North and Central Western States 
will ultimately assimilate their manners to those of the 
rest of the English race. People in Connecticut or Maine no 
more think of shooting at sight than they do in Warwickshire 
or Devon; and a similar regard to the sanctity of human life 
is destined to grow up in the Western States. What will 
happen in the South it is difficult to say. A certain change 
for the better is sure to come in time; but we fear that 
the presence of an inferior race will for many years keep the 
old bad habits alive. Slavery is a disease which is certain to 
leave its traces on the body politic. 





HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 


HERE are few people who can pass an ant-hill and resist 

the temptation to poke it with a stick, and watch the 
inevitable result: in an instant that peaceful little mound of 
dry leaves and dust is converted into a black swarm of ants, 
restlessly rushing to and fro, some starting forth apparently 
bent on journeys far afield, others contenting themselves by 
aimlessly roaming round and about the nest, but all of them 
possessed with the idea that it is time to get out of that ant- 
hill, and do something or go somewhere else. Much the same 
result can be seen in England in the early part of August: some 
Giant of Unrest seems to stir up the land with his wand, and im- 
mediately its people are in a state of flurry and fluster, hustling 
and hurrying each other away in different directions, all of 
them deeply determined not to stand still. In a month or 
two it is all over, and they drop back again into their former 
places and avocations as if nothing in the interval had occurred 
to break the monotony of their ordinary life. Some of them, 
like the ants, wander far away before returning; others never 
lose sight of their native country; but they nearly all move 
somewhere or other. What would a holiday be worth 
if it did not bring a change of scene with it? Iadleness 


by itself, freedom from work in the place of bondage, would ~ 


bring neither rest nor refreshment, because it can bring 
no forgetfulness of toil. Yet, granting that that change of 
scene and place is necessary, in some form or other, one may 
still be permitted to express astonishment at the extraordinary 
ideas that some people have of making that change a 
pleasurable one. 


Dividing the community roughly into three classes in 
respect of holiday-making, we should find the leisured class, 
the professional class, and the class that outnumbers both 
the former by ten to one,—the great multitude of the employed. 
All of these seem fairly unanimous in taking their holiday at 
the same time, for the very good reason that, as they are all 
more or less dependent one upon another, they can only find 
an opportunity for ceasing from their own labours in the 
cessation of others as well. Truly, the leisure-time of the 
first class begins about the beginning of the year, and ends 
not long after Christmas; but that does not prevent their 
making a very special holiday-time of the months of August 
and September. These people are but few in number, and 
are only interesting in so far as they affect the movements of the 
professional class, who are to a certain extent swayed by their 
example in the choice of holiday resorts, and make the most 
gallant attempts to keep up with them in their breathless race 
after amusement from one place to another. These holiday- 
makers do not require rest; they require distraction; and that 
can only be obtained by doing a little of everything, and nothing 
for very long. A week at Cowes, a week or two in Norway, 
two weeks or three in Scotland, and then a few weeks of really 
hard labour, going from one country house to another, and 
helping their hosts to destroy partridges by the hundred,— 
that is, roughly speaking, the ordinary summer programme 
that is followed by most people of the first two classes who 
can afford it, and a very pleasant programme it is. But they 
only represent the very smallest fraction of the whole number 
of pleasure-seekers in the summer months, and it is not of 
them we would wish to speak. Neither would we say anything 
of those sensible people who settle down quietly in some 
country or seaside place, far from the madding crowd 
of fashionable or unfashionable society, and really enjoy a 
period of peace and rest; nor of those who wander abroad 
with the honest intention of seeing and enjoying the country 
that they are visiting; nor of those unhappy ones whom 
an unkind fate and a froward liver have driven to the waters 
of a German Bath. The people of whom we would speak are 
the great mass of the population of London and the other big 
towns, whose only idea of rest and happiness seems to be 
migration in herds, and whose pleasure it is to create else- 
where a community closely resembling the one they have left 
behind them. To see these people at their best—or at their 
worst, for that depends upon the frame of mind of the 
spectator—one should visit some big English watering-place 
during the month of August. North Coast or South Coast, 
Brighton or Scarborough, it is all the same: the whole town 
is turned into a kind of vast casino, where they disport 


| themselves in their most gorgeous and fashionable raiment. 
; German bands, grind-organs, itinerant preachers, and nigger 
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minstrels enliven the scene, and provide airs which are not of 


the sea; and the pleasures of the seaside appear to consist in 
the driving up and down of ramshackle dog-carts, the riding 
of broken-down hacks and donkeys, the fearful joys of the 
switchback railway, and the large consumption of shrimps. 
Every class of society is here represented, but their methods 
of enjoying themselves:are all very much the same. They 
are strange,—at least, they appear to be strange methods to 
us; but, after all, it is a matter of taste. 

Others, again, there are who like to visit scenery. We say 
visit, because all that they really wish is to be able to say that 
they have been at a place which the best authorities have 
declared to be beautiful. They like a view sometimes, because 
they see so far and so much at once, and they sincerely admire 
it when it has a picnic in the foreground. These also travel 
in herds; settling like swarms of locusts on the mountains of 
Wales and Scotland, and making dark the shores of the 
English lakes. For their benefit are built those huge and 
hideous hotels that add so immensely to the picturesque 
nature of their surroundings. Perhaps it is because they 
travel in crowds that these pilgrims in search of the beautiful 
are rather noisy, and sometimes a little offensive to the 
ordinary wayfarer. But their tastes are really very innocent 
and simple, and quite intelligible to themselves; they like a 
mountain which they can boast of having climbed; a water- 
fall when they learn exactly how many feet of water go over 
it; a valley which has an echo and a horn to wake it— 
especially they like the horn—and every or any romantic spot 
where there is good accommodation and food. They have no 
particular preference for one kind of scenery more than 
another, but they have a real and pressing anxiety to see the 
greatest possible number of different places between the time 
of setting out and that of returning home. In such toil do 
they find rest and enjoyment, for the labour they delight in 
physics pain. 

There are others who desert their native land, and seek a more 
thorough change of scene abroad. Coelwm non animum mutant. 
The spirit in which they do their sight-seeing is much the 
same as that which inspires them at home. Switzerland 
knows them well, and sells them untruthful alpenstocks upon 
which are engraved the names of peaks that they never 
climbed. Paris knows them also, and pretends to dislike 
them,—an ungrateful pretence, for they afford the Parisian an 
unfailing source of amusement. They go down to the Italian 
Lakes in sun-helmets and white umbrellas, and they add the 
beauty of the sound of their voices to the still and silent 
waters of Venice. These are they who are personally con- 
ducted,—and they are very well conducted also. Still, we are 
glad to avoid them on their travels, and pleased to let them 
pass now. We will rather speak of those who journey singly, 

and seek abroad their own individual pleasure and pastime. 
Even the latter, though travelling separately, have a 
tendency to congregate together. Partly because by nature 
they are gregarious, and are better pleased to be sur- 
rounded by their own countrymen, and partly for a very 
characteristic reason, because they: are never quite sure 
that they are doing the right thing and visiting the right 
place, unless a great many other people are doing the same 
thing in the same place at the same time. That is ever the 
ambition of the English tourist, to go to the right place; and 
who can say that it is not a laudable one? As to what con- 
stitutes right or wrong in these matters, he would find it 
difficult to define any precise rule; therefore, he contents him- 
self with believing that the right place is that where every one 
goes, and that no one goes to the wrong one,—in itself a very 
comforting doctrine. Sometimes it happens that Providence 
or chance throws a direct invitation in his way: then he is 
perfectly happy. Last year he was invited to the French 
Exhibition. This year he has invited himself to the Passion- 
Play of the Ober-Ammergau. One would think that there was 
rather a wide difference between the two; but to the tourist 
they are essentially the same ; they both of them represent the 
right thing todo. But it is grievous for the people of the 
Ober-Ammergau. Our admiration is often fatal to its object. 

It is strange that, though of all races in the world we travel 
perhaps the most, we are so little influenced by what we 
see abroad, and bring so little home with us. From America 
we seem to learn a great deal, at any rate we adopt a great 
many of her manners and institutions, whether for good or 

evil it would be invidious to say; but from Continental 





travelling we return practically empty-handed,—and that, 
probably for the reason that wherever English people go, they 
carry England with them. The Rhine steamer becomes the 
penny-boat of the Thames, with a change of scenery on the 
banks; and the Swiss hotel is nothing but a glorified edition 
of an English inn. We are tempted to fancy that were it not 
for this, far fewer holiday-makers would be tempted out of 
their native land; and yet if this isso, we wonder why they 
leave it at all. Well, though we may not understand their 
pleasures, let us humbly hope that they enjoy them, for the 
season for them is but short, and the time for labour too soon 
comes round again. 





BIRDS OF THE COAST. 


HE month of August should be one of sanctuary to birds, 
if man would have it so. Their family cares are over for 
the year, and the pinch of winter is not yet felt. Parents and 
young flock together, not from necessity, but because it is 
their pleasure. Gayest of all are the birds of the coast; 
and if a visitor can prove himself worthy of their society 
by stillness, silence, and sympathy, he will find both 
“grace and good company” in the brood of the sea. 
Only he must remember that birds keep early hours, and be 
down under the cliffs by daybreak. Long before sunrise, the 
gulls are awake, and uttering a hundred quaint calls and cries, 
laughing like children, mewing like kittens, whistling and 
whispering, screaming and crying, though no human footstep 
has trodden on the sand since last night’s tide smoothed and 
pressed it, and bordered the damp edge of the sea-garden with 
curving wreaths of weed. 

There are few better places for watching the sea-fowl than 
the cliffs of the South Coast and the Isle of Wight. Not 
where the chalk presents its strongest face to the sea; for 
there the sheer crag denies a foothold not only to the birds, 
but even to the creeping samphire. But when the sun rises 
from the sea and fiushes the more broken parts of the cliff, 
they may be seen in hundreds; rows of puffins in neat white 
waistcoats and black coats, like well-drilled City waiters; 
black, solemn cormorants; guillemots and razor-bills; and 
long-winged, graceful gulls. As the red disc leaves the water, 
the gulls stream out over the sea, barking and whining like packs 
of hounds, to see if the herring-shoals have come in during the 
night; and the cormorants—“ Isle of Wight parsons,” as the 
sailors call them—launch themselves heavily from the lower 
rocks, and fly low along the shore in > shaped wedges. Only 
the puffins stay to gossip and wag their heads, and talk 
about the young rabbits they stole yesterday, and the 
agreeable change which they make in a fish diet. Presently, 
if no herring-shoals are in sight, the gulls come sailing 
back; the young ones first in their dusky feathers, and 
their grey-and-white parents later, some to line the rocks, 
while others settle on the water, and float like a fleet of 
yachts at anchor, and watch their visitor. If he be still and 
quiet, they will even alight near him on the sand, and trip 
daintily along where the waves break, stopping every now and 
then to examine the rolls of seaweed for dead crabs and fish. 
But these serve only to “deceive the stomach,” as Mr. Stanley’s 
phrase is. A gull’s appetite needs more liberal diet, and the 
whole flock rise joyfully as an old white herring-gull flies in 
from the sea and screams to the hungry crowd. “Herrings!” 
he shouts, as plainly as may be. “Herrings! Hurrah!” the 
pack answer; and the air is full of white wings hurrying off 
to the distant shoal. As they fly by, it is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish the species. The herring-gulls are much the largest ; 
the two smaller kinds which are generally with them, are the 
black-headed gull, and the kittiwake, a graceful, pure white 
bird. Sometimes, to their great disgust, they are followed by 
a large black gull, with much-bent wings and a formidable 
beak. This is the skua-gull, who seeks their company solely 
with a view to robbery. Even the big herring-gulls are chased 
and beaten, and after much noisy remonstrance, forced to 
drop or disgorge the captured fish. 


Gulls are easily tamed, but are deadly enemies to other pets. 
We have known one eat a kitten and a family of white mice, 
and another which killed chickens and did to death a most 
amiable rook, who was kept in the same garden. But the 
strangest sea-bird pet we have known, was a young razor-bill, 
which was tamed by a lady who has a remarkable power in 
dealing with animals of all kinds, from the leopards at the 
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Zoo, who purr when they see her, down to dormice. Though 
it could not fly, it could swim perfectly, and was daily carried 
to the beach and allowed to swim out to sea, where it would 
catch fish enough for a meal, and return at a whistle from its 
mistress. 

The estuaries on the coast have an even greater variety of 
bird-life to amuse and interest a sea-side visitor than the 
cliffs ; and floating on their wide expanse of shallow waters, 
or threading the delta of mud-flats and rivulets that shift 
with every tide, is to many an experience as novel and 
interesting as the cries and forms of the birds that haunt 
them. Sheldrakes, curlews, dotterels, plovers, herons, and the 
like, look very different when swimming or flying, and hanging 
up ina poulterer’s shop. What strikes a new-comer most is the 
great number of the waders and other wild-fowl which he sees 
on his first visit to any favourite estuary, such as Poole or 
Aldborough, especially when the flood-tide is making, and the 
birds are crowded together busily feeding on such parts of the 
mud as are not covered by the rising tide. But it must be 
remembered that as all these birds feed mainly on the mud-flats, 
and can only do so at low water, they are forced to meet at 
one time, and are obliged to feed together as regularly as City 
men at luncheon. The best way to learn the habits of the 
fowl is to row up on the flood-tide with a boatman,—not one 
of a yacht’s crew, who will probably want to be back punctually 
for his tea, for your regular yacht hand is as particular about 
having his little comforts “reglar” as Sairey Gamp, and much 
objects to wet feet or a damp jersey; but a local fisherman, 
who knows the habits of the birds and the set of the tide. 

Among the commonest and most interesting of the harbour 
ducks are the sheldrakes. They are devoted parents, and as 
the boat drifts up between the grey banks of ooze, the big 
black-and-white birds may be seen watching anxiously by the 
water’s edge, while the young ones, full-grown, but unable to 
fly, swim out in mid-stream. Presently the old birds rise and 
fly round in swift circles, and the young ones dive. If the 
boat be rowed quickly towards the place where they dis- 
appeared, they scatter, and when they next rise only 
show their heads above water, diving again instantly at 
the slightest motion. Meantime the old bird settles some 
distance ahead, and presently, if the glasses are used, the 
young can be seen appearing suddenly from under water all 
round her, and the family swim off up the nearest creek. If 
chased into a narrow channel, the young will leave the water, 
and running out into the mud, poke their heads into a crevice, 
and allow themselves to be caught. The eggs are generally 
laid in a rabbit-burrow in the sand-hills; and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey states that he saw one, “when the tide was low, and 
she was unable to lead her brood to the sea, carry them on her 
back, each duckling holding on by a feather, having, while she 
lay down, climbed up, and ensconced themselves with the 
greatest care.” As the tide rises, duck, curlew, gulls, and waders 
flit to and fro, and towards dusk the stately herons fly in, and 
take up their station for the night. We lately discovered the 
use of a very curious contrivance in the heron’s foot. The 
nail of the longest toe has a tiny comb on one side of it. This 
has been said to be useful in aiding the bird to “hold down 
its slippery prey.” There were two objections to this,—first, 
that a heron does not hold down fish, like an osprey, with its 
feet; and secondly, that the comb is too delicate to be of any 
real use for such a purpose. But, watching a tame bird 
closely, we noticed that, after swallowing a few small fish, he 
lifted the foot slightly, and then, putting down the beak, 
rubbed off against the little comb-claw the fish-scales which 
adhered to his beak. 

But the life and habits of water-fowl and sea-birds are not 
as well known as they should be. Perhaps this paper may 
suggest a few aids to closer observation during seaside visits. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
ELEVATION OF THE MASSES BY CONTACT: WITH OXFORD 
MEN—THE SCHOOL BOARD BOY—THE UNITY OF NATURE. 
THE soothing fact that there is a soul of goodness in things 
evil, is one that we are generally very anxious to recognise in 
the complexities of life. “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” says the proverb. It is perhaps less desirable to recog- 
nise the other side of the question,—the soul of ill that some- 








times larks in things good, les défauts de ses qualités, which 
are always taken into account by the more subtle intelligence 
of France. We are not perhaps quite so quick to note them 
as we might be. For example, have seen old ladies of both 
sexes with the water in their eyes over the beautiful new 
interest of young men in these days in the lower classes, and 
the East of London. It is, indeed, enough to make anybody 
ery, to think of the fine young fellows, fresh from Oxford 
and Cambridge who go down, like St. George, to face the 
dragon who lives in the slums, and who is a very many- 
headed reptile, belching forth, if not fire and flame, yet 
horrible odours and miasmas and blasphemies. After the 
smartest of parties, to return, not to a perfumed chamber in 
Mayfair, but to Whitechapel, where they are carrying on the 
work which is to elevate the masses! It sounds very noble, and 
I have no doubt that in some cases itis so. But I remember 
finding a cherry-cheeked schoolboy whom I had known in that 
stage—a nice little fellow, with the very small leaven of brains 
that is needed to make a schoolboy nice, that all-embracing 
word—after a few years at the University, reappear trium- 
phant as one of these missioners of society improving 
Mile End,—by what? Not by anything he had to teach, 
but “by contact ”—with his sublime person as an Oxford 
man, bless the boy! Well, my little friend taught his 
young clerks and office-boys cricket, and took them about 
the country to matches, which was something definite. But 
I want to know not only what this elevation by contact 
means to the populations among whom it is carried on, but 
to these young instructors of their generation themselves, who 
want a little supervision too. I was once witness of a scene in a 
great public institution for the Advancement of the Masses 
which was very comic in its intense gravity and self-conviction.. 
Onefeature of this institution was a greatreading-room,in which 
there were many readers of the poor-clerk and rising-artisan 
class, and attached to it class-rooms of various descriptions, in 
which instruction was going on. As we walked through, there 
started forthfromoneof theseroomsa youngman, whoaddressed 
my conductor with much earnesiness, asking him whether he did 
not think it would be well to have the readers in the library 
influenced and enlightened by the presence—“ contact,” he said 
—of an Oxford man among them? His earnestness was so great 
that the manager of the institution was moved by it as the 
firmest man on his legs is moved by a sudden gust of wind, and 
agreed theoretically that yes, perhaps the contact of an Oxford 
man might be of use. I asked why, and how ?—and I am afraid 
after we had passed from our young friend’s presence, my 
conductor laughed and could not tell. The contact of an 
Oxford man! Many of us in this life are exposed to that 
improving influence, and are not much the better: for the 
Oxford man must be under thirty, probably under five-and- 
twenty, who is expected to exercise it. Now, for my own part, 
from the point of view of ordinary humanity, I should have pre- 
ferred a talk with the Mile End lad to a talk with the Oxford man. 
I should have expected, in the one case, to meet a mind with 
certain views, if not of its own, at least of its class, which 
might have been new and fresh, and would probably have 
been genuine,—not spoiled by too much reading, very likely 
shrewd, and practically clear-sighted, perhaps with the poetry 
of aspiration in them: whereas I know toa letter what my young 
Oxford man would have said, how he would have chattered of 
Shelley or Browning, almost persuading me to dislike my 
poets—and of the influence of the trained intelligence upon 
the masses, and the happy result of contact, and the great 
work that was being done. There is never any prophesying 
in respect to the mind of youth, and probably even 
the young men of this development learn better as their minds 
ripen, and discover that they are not absolutely the first of 
created beings, as at the outset they are disposed to believe. 
But the influence upon themselves of this grand theory of 
improving the world by contact, is a disastrous possibility at 
which we can scarcely smile. 


There is just formed, or forming, I observe, a guild among 
the old scholars of a Public School, under a new and enter- 
prising Head-Master, more or less with this sublime intention. 
I speak from memory only, and if I am wrong am open to 
correction; but I think the Old Haileyburians are to bind 
themselves not only to work in the East End, but, if that is 
inconvenient, in their own districts, with the view of elevating 
those around them, “ by contact ”—of course, with themselves. 
It seems to me that he must be avery bold and a very sanguine 
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man (as well as perhaps possessed of other attributes not so 
desirable) who feels certain of elevating and improving even a 
costermonger in this way. It is seldom, perhaps, that the 
aspiration is stated so crudely,—and it has this that 
is good in it among so many oft-repeated things, that is, 
not only a bold but a new view. Most missioners have 
begun with the idea of having something to teach,—the 
way of salvation, perhaps, according to an old formula 
(not left out, I am glad to believe, by the Haileyburians 
at least); or perhaps the negation of salvation, according to 
the new “ Settlement ” on the “ Robert Elsmere” lines. But to 
avow frankly that one’s self is a sort of concentrated Gospel, 
an essence of all that is improving, a kind of Liebig of civilisa- 
tion, letters, and goodness, whom merely to rub against must 
do the masses good, whom to talk with and see from time 
to time means a polite education,—this, I think, is as 
novel as it is sublime. I have read lately a very clever 
romance, in which the heroine, a young lady called Claire 
Brandon, is supposed to be educated “by contact,” that 
is, by being talked to by all kinds of superior people, and 
thus assimilating their knowledge without the trouble of 
learning: but as this system is found to be making of the 
young person concerned a fluent but superticial prig, it is 
happily abandoned in time. That, however, is nothing to the 
danger of the idea of educating others, nay, elevating them, by 
contact with ourselves. Young Oxford, we presume, which, 
like other young things, is apt to be carried away by a gush of 
enthusiasm, has hardly realised what its own words mean. 
To elevate the masses, my dear young friend, by contact with 
you, is more like the method of Mrs. Partington than of more 
enlightened instructors. There are a great many people in 
the world, and some of them among the best the world has 
known, who have thrown their whole heart into the effort of 
elevating a son, a daughter, a beloved object, by their very 
heart’s blood, to speak romantically, and have not succeeded. 
It isa more serious matter to elevate other human creatures 
than is dreamed of in your philosophy ;—besides, are we so 
sure, so very sure——, I do not like to complete the sentence. 


Let me complete it in another way. Can we ever be so sure 

as they are, say, in Haileybury, that the young men in the 

reading-rooms at the East End are so much less elevated than 

the young men from Oxford? Benevolence and philanthropy 

have a way of depreciating those among whom they work, 

which is painful to a spectator burdened with the conviction 

that human creatures resemble each other at bottom far more 

than the members of one class resemble each other. The class 

distinctions are superficial, as are even national distinctions, 
and human nature is the closest of bonds. I fear the reader 
may not remember at a distance of some months the delightful 

essays of School Board boys which appeared in a number 
of Longman’s Magazine, and from which I quoted certain 
passages in these pages. There was, for instance, the boy 
who saved the coals and would not light the fire till 
mother came in from her washing, keeping himself warm 
in the meantime by jumping up and down the stairs. The 
rude boy! Young Mr. Balliol passing by would probably think 
with a sigh how hopeless that fellow was in his noisy boots, and 
what an uphill work to improve him,—knowing nothing, com- 
prehending nothing, of the child’s heavenly meaning ;—though 
I confess I should not have liked to live on the same stair. 
There is a great deal too much of this inclination—perhaps 
the inevitable defect of a virtuous effort to raise sympathy 
and help for the poor—to depreciate and undervalue all that 
they have and are. It is difficult, perhaps, for the ladies 
and gentlemen who work in Whitechapel to recollect that 
their protégés regard their surroundings with a different eye 
from that which the visitor casts, revolted and disgusted, 
round the narrow street or narrower court. Virtue blooms in 
acracked pot at an attic window as well sometimes as in 
majolica on a balcony of the most artistic work,—and a seam- 
stress looking out over it sees heaven as well, perhaps, as the 
pretty lady whose kind heart is sick for her, and eager to share 
with her the luxuries, or at least the cleanliness, of May- 
fair. It is a curious doctrine, and novel, yet one perhaps that 
requires to be taught in these days, that even dirt is not always 
inconsistent with thought and feeling. I hear the clamour that 
will rise after such an assertion ; but I think itis true. We have 
no right to conclude, either, that there is no elevation or no 
amusement in the lives of the people who huddle in crowded 
rooms, and. do not know with any certainty where te-morrow’s 








dinner is to come from. These circumstances are bad, but they 
are primitive circumstances such as the race was born to, and 
seldom have crushed by themselves any human spirit. This 
is not to say that any friendly, neighbourly exertion to help 
and sweeten should be relaxed. But I would have a more 
respectful treatment accorded to the human oneness which 
runs through all,—which does not mean flattery of the working 
man any more than it means a belief in contact. The average 
working man is as good, probably, as the average non-working 
man, and no better,—the same, in short, with a faint advan- 
tage from education and more extended experience on the 
higher social side. A washerwoman and a duchess will often 
much more resemble each other than two duchesses or two 
washerwomen. Nature is one, with different customs, different - 
susceptibilities, but the same heart. 





FRENCH POPULAR FEELING. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘' SpEcTATOR.”] 

I pousr if any of your readers has less sympathy than 
I with the yearning to go back twenty, thirty, or forty years (as 
the case may be), which seems to be a note of contemporary 
literature, and therefore, I take it, of the average mind of 
the men and women of our day, who have passed out of their 
first youth. “The Elixir of Life,” which Bulwer dreamed and 
wrote of, which should restore youth, with its bounding pulses 
and golden locks, its capacity for physical enjoyment, and for 
building castles in Spain, I think I may say with confidence I 
would not drink four times a day, with twenty minutes’ 
promenade between the glasses (as I am just now drinking 
of the source Cesar here), even if an elixir vite source 
were to come bubbling up to-morrow in this enchanting 
Auvergne valley, and our English doctor here at Royat— 
known to all readers of Mr. Punch’s “ Water Course ”—were 
to put it peremptorily on my treatment-paper to-morrow 
morning. It is not surely the “ good fellows whose beards are 
grey,” who sigh over the departure of muscular force, and 
sure quickness of eye and nerve, which enabled them in years 
gone by to jump five-barred gates or get down to leg-shooters. 
They are glad to see the boys doing these things, and rejoicing 
in them; but, for themselves, do not desire any more to jump 
five-barred gates or get down to leg-shooters. They have 
learned the wise man’s lesson, that there is a time for all 
things, and that those who linger on life’s journey and fancy 
they can still occupy the pleasant roadside places after their 
part of the column has passed on ahead, will surely find them- 
selves in the way of, and be shouldered out by, the next 
division, without a chance of being able to regain their place 
in the line, side by side with old comrades and contemporaries. 

But it is one thing to fall out of the line of march of one’s 
own accord, from an unwise hankering after roadside pleasures, 
and quite another to have to fall out because one can no longer 
keep one’s old place in the column by reason of failing wind, 
or muscle, or nerve; and the man of sense who feels his back 
stiffening, or his feet getting tender, will do well to listen to 
such hints betimes, and betake himself at once to whatever 
place or regimen holds out the best hope of enabling him to 
keep step once more, till the day is fairly over and the march 
done. It is for this reason, at any rate, that I find myself at 
Royat, from which I have been assured by more than one 
trustworthy friend who has tested the waters, that I shall 
return after three weeks “ with new tissues,” and “ fit to fight 
for my life.” I don’t see any prospect of having to fight for 
my life in my old age, though one can’t be too confident 
with the new Radicalism looming up so menacingly, and 
am very well content with my old tissues, if they can only 
be got into fair working order again, of which I already begin 
to think there is good prospect here, though my experience 
of the sources “ Eugénie” and “ Cesar” is as yet not a week old. 

It is more than twenty years since I have written to you 
from France over this signature, and since that time I have 
only been once in Paris, for two days on business. The gay 
city is much less changed than I expected to find it, so far as 
one can judge from a drive across it from the Gare de l'Ouest 
to the Gare de Lyon, and a stroll (after depositing luggage 
at the latter station) along the Rue de Rivoli and the Quais, 
and through the streets of the old city. The clearance which 
has left an open space in front of Notre Dame, so that one 
can get a good view of the western front, seemed to me 
the most noteworthy improvement. The great range of 
public buildings and offices which have been added to the 
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Louvre are stately and impressive, but cannot make up for 
the disappearance of the Tuileries. The Eiffel Tower is a 
great disappointment. All buildings should be either beautiful 
or useful; but it is neither, and only seems to dwarf all the 
other buildings. But one change impressed me grievously. 
Where are all the daintily dressed women and. children gone 
to? Perhaps the world of fashion may be out of town; but 
there must be some two millions of people left in Paris, a 
quarter of them at least well-to-do citizens, and able to give as 
much care as of old to their toilettes. Nevertheless, I assure 
you, I sought in vain for one really dainty figure such as one 
used to meet by the score in every street. Can twenty years 
of the true Republic have made La Belle France dowdy? It 
is grievous to think of it, and I hope to be undeceived before I 
get back amongst the certainly better got-up women of my 
native land. 


For my nine hours’ journey south, I bought a handful of 
the cheap illustrated papers—Le Grelot, Le Troupier, and 
others—which seem to be as much the daily intellectual fare 
of the French travelling public as (I regret to say) Tit-Bits 
and its congeners are, at any rate in my part of England. Of 
course it is always difficult to know what “the people” are 
thinking or caring about; but to get at what they read must 
be not a bad test. A perusal of these certainly surprised me 
favourably, especially in this respect, that they were almost 
entirely free from the pruriency which is so generally supposed 
to be the characteristic of modern French literature. 


I wish I could speak half as favourably of the attitude of 
France, so far as these journals disclose it, towards her neigh- 
bours; but this is about as bad as it can be, touchy, jealous, 
and unfair, all round. Take, for instance, the Troupier, 
which is specially addressed to the Army. The cartoon 
represents the “ Grand Jeu de Massacre,” at which all passers- 
by are invited to join free of charge. The jew consists of 
throwing at a row of puppets, citizens of Alsace-Lorraine, in 
which a brutal German soldier is indulging, while the French 
“Ministre des Affaires (qui lui sont) Etrangéres” slumbers 
peacefully on a neighbouring seat. But we come off at least 
as badly as Germany. In a vigorous leader, entitled “ Une 
Reculade,” on the Zanzibar question, after a very bitter 
opening against England—“il n’y a guére de pays qui n’ait 
été roulé dupé et volé par elle,’—the Troupier breaks into a 
song of triumph over the backing-down of England, “ flanquée 
d’ Allemagne et de ses alliés,” before the resolute attitude of 
France. ‘Cette reculade,” it ends, “de nos ennemis indique 
suffisamment que La France a replit la place et le rang qui lui 
conviennent, et qu’elle est de taille a se faire respecter 
partout et par tous. O’est tout ce que nous desirions.” In 
all commercial and industrial matters, we are equally grasping 
and unscrupulous. There seems to be just now a great stir 
in the sardine industry, and, so far as I can make out, English 
and American Companies seem to be competing for a 
monopoly of that savoury little fish. It is, however, upon 
the English “Sardine Union Company, Limited ”—* qui 
s’appelle en France, Société Générale de l’Industrie Sardiniére 
de France ”—that the vials of journalistic wrath are being 
emptied. “Sept polichinelles,” it would seem, have subscribed 
for one share each, and the whole scheme is utterly rotten. 
Nevertheless, this bogus Company threatens to buy up all the 
sardine manufactories in France at fancy prices, and, the con- 
trol being in England, will manufacture there all the metal 
boxes, and will build all the fishing-boats over there, “au 
détriment de nos constructeurs Francais,” and so on, and so 
on. I was getting quite melancholy over all these onslaughts 
on my native country, when I came upon a topic which alone 
seems to excite the petit-journalist more than the sins of the 
long-toothed Englishman,—viz., those of priests and their fol- 
lowers and surroundings. Here is a comic example, over which 
the Grelot foams in trenchant and sarcastic but incredibly angry 
sentences. A Belgian Council has decided to divide the 
500 fr. which it has voted to the “Institut Pasteur,” the vote 
being “pour M. Pasteur et pour St. Hubert.” This remark- 
able vote was carried on the pleading of a Deputy who, after 
paying homage to M. Pasteur, added: “ C’est un grand homme 
qui a opéré des cures merveilleuses; seulement il y a un 
autre grand homme, qui depuis onze cent soixante-trois années 
a opéré des miracles, c’est St. Hubert—M. Pasteur devra 
travailler longtemps avant d’en arriver la.” I am afraid you 


will have no room for more than one of the scathing sentences 
in which the writer tosses this unlucky vote backwards and 





forwards :—“ M. Pasteur acceptera-t-il de partager les 500 fr. 
avec St. Hubert (adresse inconnue), ou St. Hubert refusera-t. 
il de partager avec M, Pasteur (adresse connue) P— That is 
the question,’ comme disait le nommé Shakespeare.” 

It was in the midst of such instructive if not entirely 
pleasant reading, that I arrived at Clermont, the old capita} 
of Auvergne, by far the most interesting town I have been in 
this quarter of a century, not excepting Chester. From 
thence, one comes up to Royat, about three miles, in an 
electric tramway, or by ’bus or cab.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Royat-les-Bains. Vacuvus Viaror. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHURCH POLICY. 
(To THe EpITor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—Does Mr. Moggridge claim the ancient endowments of 
the Church of England for her if disestablished? This 
appears to be the point which your argument touches, 
although you justly hold that the larger view of their national 
character is more likely to avert Disestablishment. 

Those who regard these endowments as the private property 
of the present Church of England, whether established or 
disestablished, because they never formed a part of the State 
revenues, but were assigned by private donors for religious 
uses, seem to forget that their owners so assigned them to the 
Church as the Church of the nation. 


In this sense they have always been dealt with by the State 
as national property. It was on this principle that at the 
Reformation those clergy and laity who adhered to the Roman 
obedience were deprived of them, and they followed the body 
(then doubly represented in Convocation and Parliament), 
which asserted the Royal—i.e., national—supremacy in the 
place of that of the Pope. The same principle underlay the 
confiscation of the monastic endowments (as to which, how- 
ever, I imagine, Convocation had no voice); nor was the prin- 
ciple itself, as regards the right of the nation to deal with 
them, vitiated by the excesses of its application, or by their 
unjustifiable appropriation. The various later Acts for the 
commutation of tithes and the redistribution of Church 
property rest on the same ground; and yet more recently, as 
you urge, the disposal by Parliament of the Irish Church 
endowments. 

It is certain that the Church holds her property as by law 
established. Should Disestablishment take place, as in Ireland, 
or should the State, as representing the nation, adopt some 
scheme for the enlargement of the Church’s borders to meet pre- 
sent religious conditions, it would surely be quite unreasonable 
that the competency of Parliament, morally as well as legally, 
to deal with the endowments of the National Church should 
be denied.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry F. Mautzer. 








THE RIGHTS OF SERVANTS. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—May I makea few remarks on the article in the Spectator 
of August 9th, headed “The Rights of Servants”? Your 
reviewer writes :—‘ Mrs. Darwin proposes that every mistress 
should have two referees, former servants, to whom she should 
ask new servants to apply for her character as a mistress.” 
This is not quite correct. I proposed that the mistress should 
choose her referees from among her servants past or present. 
I think, like your reviewer, that there would be little use in 
appealing to servants who had left ten years ago. The 
reference would naturally be made to present servants, or to 
those who have not left more than a year ago. I also lay stress 
on the word “choose:” the “Jane Smith” of your article 
would have no formal opportunity of expressing her opinion 
of “ Mrs. Harrison,” because “ Mrs. Harrison ” would certainly 
not choose her as a referee.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eastbourne, August 12th. ' Eien W. Darwin. 





“ROLLICKING IRELAND.” 

[To tHe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Will you allow me, as an Irishwoman, to express my 
gratitude to the writer of the article called “ Rollicking 
Ireland”? It is written in such a sympathetic spirit. The 
remark, “ A Celt everywhere, and the Irishman by no means 
the least, desires a King, a visible emblem of power and 
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pageantry, whom he can look up to and obey,” is absolutely 
= lately met a lady who had been an exhibitor in 
the first Irish Exhibition which was generally known as 
Dargon’s Exhibition. The Queen and the Prince Consort 
honoured it with their presence on one of their very brief 
visits to “our distressful country.” The first day her 
Majesty came to the Exhibition, she was tired; something 
had gone wrong; she was not pleased, and, fatal mistake 
in Dublin, she was badly dressed. The second day, she was 
beaming with smiles, and was dressed in blue, which suited 
her. One of our big policemen, who was standing near my 
informant, whispered in her ear: “ Faith, Ma’am! we’re proud, 
proud of her to-day.” If the Queen, while a happy young wife 
and mother, had only occasionally resided in the country 
as she does in Scotland, I believe many of the present 
difficulties would never have arisen. No English person 
would believe the absurd stories which are told about the 
Queen, and taken as undoubted facts by the credulous people, 
and even by respectable and not wholly ignorant people. 

I was speaking one day to a butler in a friend’s house. “Oh! 
the Queen,” he remarked, in answer to some observation of 
mine. “Sure, she hates us all; divil a fut she iver puts in the 
country; and if they [“they” meaning the Royal family as 
well] do, it’s as if fire was tied to their tail till they’re well out 
of it; and didn’t the Queen order a big shipload of wheat to 
be thrown into the river at Cork the time of the famine, rather 
than that the people should have it?” Horrified at such a 
statement, I did my best to show him the absurdity of such a 
story; but I felt all my efforts were of no avail; he remained 
firmly convinced of the truth of it. 

Another time I was speaking to an intelligent old man, a 
pedlar, who made annual rounds in the country selling various 
small articles. “I used to be doing better nor this,” he 
remarked to me one day. “How?” Tinquired. “Oh! years 
ago the girls all round did beautiful crochet-work that they 
learnt from the ladies, and I used to sell it for them. Some- 
times I went to Liverpool and Bristol, and I made a good 
profit, so I did. But the Queen couldn’t bear anything in 
Ireland should prosper, so she had crochet things made to 
cover her horses, and that put it out of fashion, and the ladies 
would buy it no more. She hates Ireland, so she does.” Vainly 
did I endeavour to clear the poor Queen from such an imputa- 
tion, and explained the white things on the ponies were to keep 
off the flies. I tried to tell him of the changes in fashion; 
but, to use an Irish expression, I might as well “ whistle jigs 
to a milestone;” and remembering that— 

**He who complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still,” 
I left him in the firm belief of her Majesty having with malice 
prepense destroyed his trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Villa la Prairie, Yverdun, July 31st. E. D. GrRIMSHAW. 





ANGLO-IRISH IDIOMS. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Srr,—Are we to take as seriously made, the statement in your 
review of Dr. Joyce’s book on the Anglo-Irish dialect (August 
2nd), that Irish peasants “have learnt English as a foreign 
language”? , 

I believe there are peasants in the West who have so 
learned English ; but as to four-fifths of the population, the 
truth is, that they speak English as English peasants do,— 
because they never heard any other tongue. 

Dr. Joyce accounts for the Irish habit of saying “I will” 
and “I do,” instead of “ Yes,” by asserting that it isa survival 
of Gaelic idiom. I venture to say that it is simply a survival 
of good old English idiom, and appeal to the Prayer-Book in 
proof. When the parson asks the man, will he marry the girl 
beside him P the response is not “ Yes,” but “I will;” when the 
Bishop asks the Confirmation candidates, “Do ye here, &c. ?” 
the answer of each is, “I do;” when the Bishop asks the young 
man who is to be ordained, “ Do you think in your heart that 
you be truly called ?” the reply is, “ I think it ;’ and when his 
Lordship himself was asked at his consecration, would he 
“show himself gentle”? he was taught to respond, “I will so 
show myself.” 

As for the assertion that “an Irishman of education” 
prefers omadhaun to “duffer,” gossoon to “small boy,” 
shkelp for “blow,” inch for “ water-meadow,” all I can say is, 
that I never heard the three former words used except in 








joke, and doubt if I have heard them at all for fifteen years; 

and the last is quite unknown to me. The stage Irishmen, 

however, seems likely to have a long lease of life‘on your side 

of the Channel.—I am, Sir, &c., H. VERE WHITE. 
All Saints’ Rectory, Waterford, August 10th. 


P.S.—Not long ago a highly educated and intelligent 
Englishwoman told me of an amusing “ Irishism” she had 
heard. Some visitor told her that he had “escaped by the 
skin of his teeth.” Her recollections of the Book of Job were 
evidently dim. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE TOAD. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPectaToR.’’] 
S1r,—In your issue of August 9th, I notice that a gentleman 
“called” F. O. Morris indignantly repudiates the statement 
that “some one in a publication called Short Cuts” unearthed 
the story of the Duke of Wellington and the toad. If Mr. 
F. O. Morris had read your appreciative paragraph more 
carefully, he would have noticed that no such claim was put 
forward by the paper to which he so courteously alludes, but 
that it was the writer of the paragraph in the Spectator who 
stated that Short Cuts had “unearthed” the anecdote. I am 
quite willing to credit Mr. F.O. Morris with having once upon 
a time told this ancient but interesting story; but when he 
remarks, “I think also that my version is a better one than 
the other referred to,” I feel it might have been wiser to leave 
the decision of this point to a more competent and less 
partial authority.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpitTor oF “SHort Cums.” 





CATS AS HUMORISTS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpEcTaToR.’’J 

Si1r,—After reading your article on “Cats as Humorists,” I 
am obliged to send you an anecdote of mine, a long-haired, 
black Persian. Living in the suburbs, we are infested by 
cats of all kinds, and are perpetually driving them away, 
aided by the said long-haired favourite, who pursues them off 
the premises with hair and tail standing wildly erect, and 
presenting a most alarming appearance. We feel that this 
violent demonstration must be a joke, as the same cat con- 
stantly carries the remains of her own dinner about twenty- 
five yards, across an open space and up some steps, to feed the 
identical animals she has driven off an hour or two previously. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. E. L. 


[*,* We are requested to state that in the Rev. F. O. Morris’s 
letter on “ The Rook,” published in the Spectator of August 2nd, 
the information stated to have been received by him from Mrs. 
Cole, of Condover Hall, near Shrewsbury, should have been 
described as received from Mrs. Henry G. Close, of the same 
place. The error was due to Mr. Morris’s manuscript; but 
we believe that a proof of it was sent to him, and that no 
correction was received. | 








BOOKS. 


ge 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM.* 
BETTER justice will be meted to this latest problem of 
Bostonian society by Mr: Howells, if we dissociate it from his 
previous successes, and judge what we think his best work on 
its own merits. The Shadow of a Dream deserves special 
appreciation for its perfection of grouping, the novelty of its 
interest, and the harmony of its colour in every detail. 
Essential tragedy underlies its carefully poised and adjusted 
refinements ; while the author’s reticent art, that seems hardly 
to stir the ripples of extreme civilisation, subtly suggests the 
pain and conflict of human life, perhaps most grievous when 
they are compressed by the conventions of polished manners. 
Mr. Howells revels in “ modernity.” He finds in the new 
aristocracy which has its basis in intellectual “delicacy” 
rather than in actual achievement, materials for romance 
that is not without interest and importance for his genera- 
tion. He makes us understand that to “die of a rose in 
aromatic pain ” can be a very painful and even terrible death, 
since terror and pain depend on susceptibility of feeling. To 
us, who are mere Englishmen, American novelists seem occa- 
sionally to compose fantasias on the plain-spoken Decalogue ; 





* The Shadow of a Dream, By W. D, Howells, Edinburgh: Douglas. 
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their personages move in an atmosphere where cause and effect 
have not, to our grosser eyes, their ordinary relations. But by 
the exquisite art of this dissertation on a dream, we are as nearly 
persuaded as we can be that such problems as it propounds 
are commonplaces of life, so admirably does every accessory 
lend itself to the general impression, and so suggestive is the 
meditative humour of Mr. March, who narrates and comments 
on the situation. For the book is a description of a situation 
rather than a story, and its scene is laid in that borderland of 
mental impressions and influences of which most of us are 
conscious, though we refrain our feet from its by-paths. The 
effects of those impressions on our moral being give the book its 
importance ; and for all of us, whether we are susceptible of 
them or mére lookers-on, this region of obscure but powerful 
influence is charged with romance. 

The first ten pages introduce us to every character of im- 
portance, and prepare us for full comprehension of all that 
follows by masterly drawing that needs no tentative strokes 
to be emphatically right. Mr. March, the narrator, now, with 
his wife, a citizen of Boston, had in callow. days, when a 
journalist in some Western city, made the acquaintance of 
Douglas Faulkner, a rich man of “three times skimmed sky- 
blue Virginia blood,” a sentimentalist, rather belated in taste, 
trying to live up to the literature of the Byron and Lamartine 
age; not sound in constitution, or in his youth always strict 
in morals, until he profited by the friendship of a young 
clergyman, James Nevil, who throughout the book is meant 
to be a model of perfection, correct alike in doctrine 
and in taste. The currents of life carry March and his 
Western acquaintances, Faulkner and Nevil, in different 
channels. After seven years, March, who has married a 
Bostonian of the purest water, hears from his friend, Dr. 
Wingate, that Faulkner also has taken to wife a beautiful and 
refined New Englander. Nevil the friend has always travelled 
and lived with them, and the three-cornered ménage are staying 
for Faulkner’s benefit at a picturesque old place called “'The 
Mallows,” on the coast near Swampscott. Wingate tells 
March that his old friend is seriously ill, and begs him to visit 
the Faulkners with his wife. Accordingly, the Marches go down 
by train, and Faulkner meets them at the station, and the 
curtain rises on the tragic situation which is at once defined. 
As they walk to “The Mallows” Faulkner is seized with 
agonising pain. “Refinement” prevents the guests from 
noticing it, and he quickly recovers the “decorative ” grace 
of his ultra-polite manner, and introduces his wife and his 
friend Nevil as if nothing had happened. At once the quick 
wits of Mrs. March perceive a moral trouble in the air worse 
than physical pain. She takes a fancy to Hermia Faulkner, 
and tells her husband at the first moment they are alone. 
«‘The man who can’t give up his intimate friends after he’s 
married, is always a kind of weakling. He has no right to 
them ; it’s a tacit reflection on his wife’s heart and mind.” 
Nevil, the soul of honour, also expresses to March his discomfort 
in the position ; he fears that Faulkner’s mind is unstrung by 
disease, but never guesses that the incipient madness is a 
madness of jealousy. It is perhaps the only weak point 
in the book, that such a thought has seemed incredible to both 
Nevil and Hermia, and their blindness seems almost suspicious 
until we know them better, and recognise the high level on 
which Mr. Howells and, we suppose, the Bostonians, live. 

After luncheon, we are taken into a garden of “disordered 
loveliness that was full of poetry sad to heartbreak,” in which 
“‘ Nature took up the word from art,” and wrecked it, as some 
day Bostonian conventions may be wrecked by a large 
immigration of mere men and women :— 

“The pear-trees in their places had been untouched by the 
pruning knife for many a year, but they bore on their knotty and 
distorted scions, swollen to black lumps, crops of gnarled and mis- 
shapen fruit that bowed their branches to the ground; some 
peach-trees held a few leprous peaches, pale and spotted with the 
gum that exuded from their limbs and trunks; over staggering 
trellises the grape-vines hung, and dangled imperfect bunches 
of Isabellas and Concords.— Well, how do you like it?’ asked 
Faulkner, with a sort of pride in our sensation, as if he had in- 
vented the place.—‘ Perfect! perfect!’ cried my wife, absorbing 
all its sentiment in a long in-drawn sigh. ‘ Nothing could possibly 
be better. You can’t believe you’re in America here.’—He smiled 
in sympathy and said, ‘No, for all practical purposes this is as 
old as Cesar: that’s what I used to feel over there. You can hold 
only just so much antiquity. The ruin of twenty years, if it’s 
complete in its way, can fill you as full as the ruin of a thousand.’ ” 
It was a fitting garden for the scene that followed. In spite 
of Faulkner’s persistent.and. ostentatious. praise of his wife 





and his friend, his crazy hatred of them is betrayed by looks 
and momentary lapses of politeness. He rests awhile in q 
ruined arbour. Wingate joins him, and the others stroll 
about until another seizure of pain ison him. March arrives, 
to see the dying man open his eyes :— 

‘He remained looking a moment as if he did not see us. Then 

his gaze seemed to grow and centre upon Nevil. He flung his 
wife’s hand away, and started suddenly to his feet, and made a 
pace towards us. She rose too, and—‘ Ah! Douglas,’ she cried 
out. He put his hand on her breast, and pushed her away with 
a look of fierce rejection. Then he caught at his own heart; a 
change, the change that shall come upon every living face, came 
upon his face. He fell back upon the seat, and his head sank 
forward.— How strange!’ remarked Mr. March to his wife in the 
afternoon of the same day, ‘that we should be mixed up with 
these unhappy people in this way! Do you remember the critical 
mood in which we came here to-day ?’—‘ Yes; perhaps we’ve 
always held ourselves too much aloof—tried to escape ties.’— 
* Death won’t let us escape them even if life will,’ I answered; and 
for the first time 1 had a perception of the necessary solidarity of 
human affairs from the beginning to the end, in which no one can 
do or be anything to himself alone.” 
No one but Dr. Wingate knew that Faulkner’s mind had been 
for months breaking down under the horror of a dream re- 
peated at lessening intervals, and Wingate is unwilling to 
reveal its import; indeed, Hermia refuses at first to know what 
it was, when the doctor tells her that probably her husband 
would not ever have let her know the tenor of it. She returns 
to live with the elder Mrs. Faulkner in the Western city, and 
Nevil seeks active work in Kansas, and presently becomes 
engaged to a girl, who, however, changes her mind and throws 
him over, to his bitter mortification. He seeks sympathy from 
the Faulkners when he is broken down, and after they have 
nursed him awhile, he goes to Europe for a year’s rest and 
travel. The next news is of his and Hermia’s engage- 
ment, and a telegram from her, announcing her arrival 
at Boston, again disturbs the calm of the Marches. Among 
her husband’s papers, she had found a scrap referring 
to his dream. It had become necessary that she should 
know what it was, and Dr. Wingate tells her. She had 
been prepared to know that his mind had been warped. 
She even fancied that Faulkner thought she meant to kill him ; 
but the thought that he had been jealous of her and Nevil 
was worse than her worst imaginings, for it came as a living 
obstacle to her love, and a perpetual scourge to her morbid 
conscience. 

Faulkner had been possessed to insanity by his dream, in 
which he saw his wife and friend only waiting for his death 
to be married; and then he saw the ceremonies of his funeral 
and of their wedding going on together in the same church, 
while Hermia smiled, and explained that she had known James 
before she knew Douglas ; and then came waking and haunting 
uncertainty, for, said Dr. Wingate, “ his mind was clouded by 
the pain he had suffered, and his dream came out of the cloud 
in his mind.” ‘The reader can conceive the poignancy of the 
situation to the over-delicate and somewhat hypachondriacal 
mind of Hermia:— 

«« We suffer every day,’” remarks Mr. March to his wife, “ ‘for 
our sorrows and for the sins of men we never saw or heard of. There’s 
solidarity in that direction, any way.’—‘ Yes, and why can’t we 
feel it in the other direction? Why can’t we feel that we are 
helped as well as hurt by those unknown people ? Why ar’n’t we 
rewarded for our happiness ?’—‘ It is all a mystery ; .and I don’t 
know but what we are rewarded for our happiness, quite as much 
as we’re punished for our misery. Some utterly forgotten ancestral 
dyspeptic rises from the dust now and then and smites me with 
his prehistoric indigestion. Well, perhaps it’s some other forgotten 
ancestor whose motions were all hale and joyous that makes me 
get up now and then impersonally gay and happy, and go through 
the day as if I had just come into a blessed immortality.’ ” 
Which remarks are curious, as suggestions from the very 
centre of modernity that ancestor-worship has a title to 
respect, and the “communion of saints” has a practical 
meaning for human creatures, be it embodied for them or not 
in a dogma. 

Mr. March takes Hermia back to her mother-in-law in the 
Western city. She isan old lady of good feeling and sense, 
and March says truly that— 

“It went through my mind that, the affections being the main 
interest of women’s lives, perhaps they dealt with them more 
practically, if not more wholesomely, than men. Certainly their 
treatment of them seems much more business-like.” 

When, however, it is proposed to March that he should break 
to Nevil the purport of his late friend’s dream, the poor 
Bostonian refuses more “ solidarity,” and prepares for flight 
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by the next eastward ‘train. As he stood in the hall of the 
Faulkners’ house, portmanteau in hand,— 


‘ man stagger into the light, and stay himself by a 
eumer' ‘the newel post. He looked around as if dazed, and then 
vaguely up at me, where I stood as motionless and as helpless as 
I have no belief he saw me; but, at any rate, Nevil turned 


~s ‘the ery of ‘James! James!’ which came in Hermia’s voice from 
the corridor, and caught her in his arms as she flew upon him. 


She locked her arms around his neck, and wildly kissed him 
again and again, with sobs such as break from the ruin of life and 
Temes scott avy 3d I perceived that this was the end; and I understood 
as clearly as if I had been told that she had confided her secret to 
him, had left their fate in his hands, and that he had decided 
against their love.” 

Nevil, half-stanned, accepts a place in March’s cab; and as 
they drive to the station, Nevil lays bare his over-sensitive 
conscience, his agony of scruples roused by the sudden revela- 
tion of Faulkner’s jealousy. But March wrings from hima 
promise to reverse his conclusions, as he gets into the train :— 

«¢JT thank you—thank you,’ Nevil said. Clinging to my hand, 
he pressed it hard, and stepped backward from the car to the 

und. I saw him look up at me, and then he gave a wild cry, 
and I could feel the car grinding him up against the stone jamb 
of the archway through which the train was passing.” 
The death of Nevil seemed to the Marches “a most squalid 
and inconclusive catastrophe,” followed as it was by that of 
Hermia within a year. The interest of the situation is far 
deeper. Why had that evil dream power upon the helpless 
pair who succumbed to it only because they were so guiltless 
of the evil imputed to them? Was it a divination of a fact 
of which Nevil and Hermia were as yet unconscious? 

We leave these subtleties to the descendants of those Puritan 
settlers who perhaps left a heritage of morbid conscience and 
pseudo-religious terror to their over-brained descendants. 
The tragedy of this most artistic book is in the ineffectual 
struggle between will and weird, between conventions that 
take the place of authentic morals, and the ordinary facts of 
life and death. The author has keen perception of the multi- 
tudinous chimeras that haunt the half-sick brain, and the 
indefinite materials for romance when such shadows of a 
dream can change the healthy currents of well-balanced life. 





ENGLISH NOVELISTS BEFORE DEFOE.* 

It is agreeable to meet with’a writer who is not only master 
of his subject, but who knows how to treat it in a lively and 
graceful style. There are several English scholars whose 
knowledge of Elizabethan writers of fiction may be as exten- 
sive as that exhibited in this volume, but we do not remember 
one who has written about them so pleasantly; and if much 
is due to M. Jusserand for the entertainment provided, we 
must not forget that we are also considerably indebted to Miss 
Lee. Translators: have much in their power, and can impart 
their own dullness to the most vivacious writers. We have not 
seen the original of M. Jusserand’s work, but there can be 
little doubt that it is generally well rendered, since, while 
reading the volume, we forget that it is a translation. 

The writer of this review remembers Anthony Trollope 
speaking of Defoe as the‘earliest writer of the novel in England; 
but the truth is, that Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding had 
accomplished and popular predecessors in the age of 
Shakespeare. “Their books,” M. Jusserand writes, “ went 
through many editions for that age, many more than the 
majority of Shakespeare’s plays. They were translated 
into French at a time when even the name of the great 
dramatist was entirely unknown to the French people. Lyly’s 
Euphues, for example, went through five editions in five 
years; in the same period Hamlet passed through only three, 
and Romeo and Juliet through two editions. Not a line of 
Shakespeare was put into French before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while prose fictions by Nash, Greene, and Sidney were 
translated more than a century earlier.” 

Lyly, as M. Jusserand points out, has, with all his 
absurditiesfone merit: “{With him we leave epic and chivalrous 
stories, and approach the novel of manners;” but he is now 
unreadable, for his devices of style have suffered the doom of 
all fantastic eccentricities. During fifty years, he was dne of 
the most favoured |of story-tellers, and Greene, “the Homer 
of women,” fertile though he was in invention, and. euphuistic 
to boot, was not*more popular. Lodge, too, another scorner 
of simplicity, to whom Shakespeare was indehted for the plot 











* The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare. By J.J. Jusserand. Trans- 
lated from the French by Elizabeth 
Illustrated. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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of one of his loveliest comedies, while winning a great tem- 
porary reputation, is now read only by Elizabethan students. 
But both Greene and Lodge were poets as well as romance- 
writers, and while their stories are forgotten, many of their 
sweet songs survive. Affectations in literature,as some 
writers of our own time would do well to remember, have 
usually not much greater perpetuity than fashions in dress. 
The Arcadia is infected with euphuism, which Sidney 
professed to dislike; and it is also weighted with quaint 
conceits interwoven with the poetical prose which deluded 
readers have been known to mistake for poetry. Even Milton, 
in a perverse moment, called it “a vain and amatorious 
poem,” as if poetry could exist apart from metre! The 
patient readers of that age found much to love in a book 
which, although not without many beauties, abounds in 
tedious defects. Sidney himself, however, has lost none 
of his fame, and to him the Arcadia is indebted for 
its measure of vitality. M. Jusserand’s estimate of a 
romance which had no slight influence on our literature 
at a most eventful period, is, we think, as just as it is 
elaborate. The student can never despise a book from which 
“that indefatigable reader of novels, William Shakespeare, 
took several hints,” and he will remember also how Richard- 
son gained from it his earliest inspiration as a novelist. 
The Arcadia had not lost its reputation in the eighteenth 
century, and we are reminded that between the date of 
Robinson Crusoe and the date of Pamela, two new editions 
of the romance were published. It is more remarkable still 
that “it was several times printed in an abbreviated form, 
and circulated with engravings as a class-book.” And the 
author has an amusing story to tell of the translation of the 
Arcadia into French a century earlier :— 

“A Frenchman possessing a knowledge of the English language 

was then an extraordinary phenomenon. As late as the year 1665, 
no less a paper than the Journal des Scavans printed a statement 
to the following effect: ‘The Royal Society of London publishes 
constantly a number of excellent works. But whereas most of 
them are written in the English language, we have been unable 
till now to review them in our pages; but we have at last found 
an English interpreter, through whose offices it will be henceforth 
possible for us to enrich our publication with the best things 
appearing in England.’ As for Sidney, not only was he trans- 
lated, but, what is not less strange, the fact provoked in France 
one of the most violent literary quarrels of the time. Two trans- 
lations of the Arcadia, now entirely forgotten, were published 
simultaneously, both in three volumes, both adorned with en- 
gravings. As soon as a volume appeared, each of the translators 
profited by the occasion to write a new preface, and to repeat that 
his rival was a mere plagiarist, and did not know a word of 
English. The other replied offering to prove such a rare know- 
ledge; had it been a question of Chinese or of Hindustani, they 
could not have boasted more noisily of their unique acquaintance 
with so mysterious an idiom.” 
Then Baudoin, one of the translators, avers that in order to 
understand so rare a book as the Arcadia, he spent two years 
in England studying the language; to which the rival pub- 
lisher replies that his translator, a young lady, had spent 
seven years in the country, and “nearly always with great 
ladies.” “What astonishes us now,” says M. Jusserand, 
after describing the dispute more fully, “is that so much 
passion should have been expended over Sidney’s romance, 
however great might be its merit, while the attention of no 
one in France was attracted by Shakespeare and the in- 
imitable group of dramatists of his time. No Baudoin, no 
Genevitve Chappelain disputed the honour of translating 
Hamlet, and a century was still to elapse before so much 
as Shakespeare’s name should figure in a book printed in 
France.” 

If, as has been said, Lyly approached the novel of manners, 
he was far surpassed in this respect by Thomas Nash, whose 
Jack Wilton, in M. Jusserand’s judgment, is the best specimen 
of the picaresque tale in English literature anterior to Defoe. 
He undertakes to give an outline of the story, and so well is 
this done that the reader sees at a glance Nash’s special art 
as a realistic novelist. To most students of the period, he is 
probably better known as a satirist. Literature in Shake- 
speare’s day does not seem to have been a more successful 
vocation than at a later period. Nash, a voluminous writer, 
appears to have died from want at thirty-three, as Greene, in 
spite of the popularlty of his tales and plays, did at thirty- 
two; Marlowe, who with these companions lived a life of 
debauchery and poverty, perished miserably in a tavern brawl, 
and many a succeeding poet and dramatist before the close of 
the seventeenth century, found that the Muses were unfavour- 
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able to housekeeping, although none, it may be hoped, suffered 
so severely as Otway, who died of starvation at the early age 
of thirty-four. If Thomas Heywood, who lived until 1640, had 
written Lives of the Poets, as he proposed doing, he might have 
told many of his contemporaries an interesting tale, and 
probably much also that was painful, of poets “in their 
misery dead.” 

Readers of Dorothy Osborne’s delightful love-letters, which 
were written in the middle of the seventeenth century, will 
remember how “hugely pleased” she was with The Grand 
Cyrus, and how, though less interested in Lord Broghill’s 
Parthenesia, she thought the language “ handsome,” and that 
“you would know it to be writ by a person of good quality.” 
In those days, the love of chivalrous romances was intense, and 
neither The Grand Cyrus nor Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s Clélie, 
in ten volumes, could exhaust the curiosity of young ladies like 
Dorothy Osborne. A love of the heroic was professed by all 
readers both in France and England, and M. Jusserand 
points out that even in serious historical works, the old 
rulers of the French nation appear under a heroical garb. 
“ During the greater part of the century,” he writes, “ French 
romances were in England the main reading of people who 
had leisure. ..... Most of them were rendered into 


English, and so important were these works considered, that. 


sometimes several translators tried their skill at the same 
romance, and published independently the result of their 
labours, as if their author had been Virgil or Ariosto, or any 
classical writer. French ideas in the matter of novels were 
adopted so cordially, that not only under Charles I., but 
even during the Civil War and under Cromwell, this rage 
for reading and translating did not abate.” Indeed, the very 
year in which Cromwell was made Lord Protector, The 
Grand Cyrus was published in London in five volumes folio. 
The wife of Samuel Pepys enjoyed the interminable book, 
and irritated her husband one night in the coach with her long 
stories from that romance. This she took unkindly, he says, 
and was troubled about it the next morning; but there was 
another and stronger ground for her trouble. “I think I was 
to blame ° .deed,”’ he confesses, “ but she do find with reason 
that in the company of Pierce, Knipp, or other women that I 
love, Ido not value her as I ought.” M. Jusserand suggests 
that, as a penance, he bought for her some time later 
L’Tilustre Bassa, in four volumes, and “Cassandra, and 
some other French books.” Although Defoe was not the 
first English novelist, he was the first story-teller strong 
enough to effect a revolution in fiction. Putting aside 
Robinson Crusoe, his art is impressive though without 
elevation of tone and wholly destitute of beauty. It shows 
far more of invention than of imagination; and while he pro- 
fesses always to write with a moral, the reader of Colonel Jack, 
Roxana, and Moll Flanders is forced to wade through much 
aud, and to breathe an unwholesome atmosphere before the 
moral is attained. Indeed, Defoe’s conscientiousness, both as 
a novelist and a journalist, seems to have been of a com- 
mercial character, and in the cause of pence and virtue he 
does not scruple to be offensive. It is curious, by-the-way, to 
note how greatly this country was indebted to French fiction 
in the seventeenth century, and how entirely Richardson 
turned the tables in the eighteenth. This, however, is beyond 
the range of this volume, and the theme, although an in- 
teresting one, is too important to be treated cursorily at the 
close of a review. 

M. Jusserand deserves our thanks for a work of solid value. 
The book is full of suggestiveness, and shows by a variety of 
incidental remarks the author’s mastery of the subject. It is 
a volume to be read throughout, and the student will be also 
glad to place it on his shelves for reference. 





DR. SCHAFF’S “LITERATURE AND POETRY.” * 
Wuart first strikes us about this handsome book is the fact 
that its bold and sweeping title is too large for its contents. 
The word “Studies” is in the wrong place. If the book had 
been called “Studies in Literature and Poetry,” it would have 
escaped a certain air of arrogance, and also of incongruous- 
ness. And this the author would be the first to acknowledge, 
for no one could suspect him of thinking that the whole field 
of “Literature and Poetry,”—curiously put together. by-the- 
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bye, for does not one include the other ?—could be covered by 
the essays and addresses he has collected here. 

There is something singular in the varieties of American 
culture. Dr. Schaff is evidently a man of considerable learning ; 
his reading has been wide and varied, and he has philology, 
poetry, and history at his fingers’ends. At the same time, his 
style is often stilted and mechanical, his remarks are obvious, 
and his criticism has not, as a rule, much value in the way of 
originality. On each of his subjects in this book, he has col- 
lected a great mass of information ; but for want of the art of 
arrangement, and of the magic of style, it must be confessed 
that he has made a dry book instead of an interesting one. 
The knowledge we get, valuable as it may be, comes to us in the 
form of cramming. All this is enough to show that Dr. Schaff 
can hardly claim to stand in the first rank of American literary 
men. And yet we can imagine people—especially young people 
—to whom this book will be a fountain of delightful information. 
There is always a large proportion of readers who do not care 
how their food is cooked, so that it is wholesome, and there is 
plenty of it. This frame of mind is no doubt healthy, and 
ought not to be discouraged; it is a misfortune to be too 
critical. And yet, if a real literary taste is worth anything, it 
is a pity that the teachers of the world should be allowed to 
spoil it. If a young man or woman has any inborn taste at 
all, any faculty for being impressed by good work well done, 
we think that an essay by a really clever writer and critic, no 
matter on how slight a subject, would carry their education 
further than any amount of inartistic cramming on the origin 
and character of the English language, the Poetry of the 
Bible, or any cther sort of literary food with which a Professor 
happens to have first crammed himself. 

However, here is the information, and any one who studies 
Dr. Schaff’s book will learn all he cares to know about the 
history and construction of the English language, beginning 
with a few remarks on what we may venture to say that 
nobody yet understands,—the origin of language itself. But 
the greatest part of this essay is both interesting and valuable. 
It contains some curious specimens of English and American 
literature: it traces the history of words, gives an edifying 
list of Americanisms—we did not know that “ cat’s-paw ” was 
one, and should have thought it much more venerable—and, 
while tracing the language back to its beginnings, and carrying 
it through all its changes, ends, to our astonishment, by 
finding fault with its spelling :— 

“It is to be hoped that sooner or later this difficulty will be 
removed by the substitution of a phonetic for the traditional 
orthography, although such a change would have the serious 
inconvenience of obliterating the etymological origin of words.” 
From a literary point of view, this change seems to us to 
mean simply the destruction of the English language, at 
least of its history and all its great traditions. 

Our criticism on Dr. Schaff’s style and remarks as 
mechanical and obvious, seems most fully justified by 
his essay on “The Poetry of the Bible,” which, though 
full of curious research, will be found umreadable by 
every one who has not a special interest in the subject. 
It is followed by studies of the “Dies Ire,” the “Stabat 
Mater,” and the Hymns of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, which 
are decidedly more interesting, and have a touch of that 
originality which is lacking earlier in the book. The study 
of the “ Dies Ire,” especially, is extremely curious, and gives 
some idea of the very unusual wideness of Dr. Schaff’s 
reading on these subjects. Of this splendid hymn, he has 
succeeded in counting up more than a hundred and fifty 
English translations—nearly half of these being American— 
and from eighty to a hundred German, besides Dutch and 
French. Perhaps the oddest feature in the essay, which at 
first appears to be inspired by a purely literary and catholic 
interest—catholic, in the sense of universal—in this grandest of 
old hymns, is the fault found with the “ Dies Ire ” for not being 
sufficiently Protestant! This failure to suit modern taste, and 
therefore to be quite fit for Protestant hymn-books, is, however, 
still more serious in the “ Stabat Mater,” which “offends Protes- 
taut ears by addressing the Virgin Mary rather than Christ.” 
An address on “The University, Past, Present, and Future,” 
delivered before the University of New York in 1889, is rather 
more distinctly American than the rest of the book, and 
includes a naif and amusing description of the eighth 
centenary of the University of Bologna. After this, a good 
third of the volume is occupied by papers on Dante Alighieri 
and the Divina Commedia. It is difficult, in these days, to 
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write anything original on Dante, and Dr. Schaff, happily for 
his readers, does not attempt much of this. His wide reading 
again shows itself here, and these two essays are a fairly com- 
plete epitome of all that is known or has been said of Dante 
and bis immortal poem. If we were to recommend a book to 
beginners in the study of Dante, it would be A Shadow of 
Dante, by Maria Francesca Rossetti, a book untroubled with 
original remarks or theological controversy. But in many 
ways these papers are valuable: they give, for instance, a full 
list of Dante literature, and they even include what will be 
interesting to many readers, a small collection of “ Poetic 
Tributes to Dante.” Among these are Dean Plumptre’s 
translation of Michael Angelo’s sonnets, Uhland’s poem, in the 
original and translated by Mr. Skeat, Longfellow’s sonnet, 
Tennyson’s lines, and some German verses, “ Dante in Verona,” 
by Emmanuel Giebel. We should have liked to find also D. G. 
Rossetti’s “ Dante at Verona,” for no one ever wrote of the 
great poet with a greater sympathy; but it was perhaps too 
long for this book. It seems rather remarkable that Dr. Schaff 
should set Goethe, as a poet, on a level with Shakespeare and 
Dante. This is probably a mingling of German and American 
taste which no English critic can understand. “It is impos- 
sible,” says Dr. Schaff, “to say who is the greatest and the 
most universal of the three”(!) Later, he expresses himself 
thus :— 

«Will America ever produce a poet equal in genius to Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, but free from their errors; a poet who shall 
identify his life and work with the cause of Christianity pure and 
undefiled, and show fortb the blissful harmony of beauty, truth, 
and goodness? Or must we wait for the millennium, or for 
Paradise ? ” 

We fear that Dr. Schaff and America will have to wait a 
long time, in any case, for this ideal poet, who is to leave human 
nature so very far behind him. 





THE CLERGY AT OBER-AMMERGAU.* 
Amone the many accounts that have been written this year 
of the Passion-Play, one of the most picturesque, the most 
interesting, and the most reasonable is this sketch of Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s. He is not ruled by any prejudices; his 
sympathies extend alike to the pious peasants at their play, 
and to the serious minds which regard it with something like 
horror. He feels, what we fancy no Christian looker-on 
can failto feel, that the closing scenes of the Play are too 
awful, too solemn, too sacred, “to be witnessed without mis- 
giving.” “The thing represented was too overpowering, and 
the imagination was alarmed :”— 

“T must confess that the tremendous realism of the Crucifixion 
in the Play seemed to me overwhelmingly oppressive. 
Up to the Crucifixion scene I could watch and listen with profit ; 
but from the moment that the Cross was raised, my imagination 
was perturbed and overwhelmed with the doubt whether this 
scene was not far too majestically sacred for such presentation.” 


The minds of to-day, not by their own fault, but by natural 
development, are sundered wide as the poles from those minds 
of the Middle Age whose religion was an outward thing—this 
is not saying that it was not an inward thing too—and for 
whom such a spectacle as this was almost as much of a 
religious service as the Mass itself. There was nothing 
strange, nothing out of the common, in this play at the time 
when it was first acted. The well-known story was an ordinary 
one then ; the village vow that made the plague tocease. The 
wonderful part of it all, in our eyes, besides the ever-increasing 
perfection of the performance as centuries have passed by, is 
the spirit of the peasants, the deep religion to which Arch- 
deacon Farrar bears a most hearty witness, giving a flat 
contradiction to certain vulgarising statements in English 
newspapers. No one, it seems, who studies fairly these 
Ober-Ammergau peasants, apart from their performance 
in the Play, no one who knows Josef Mayr, “an entirely 
devout, sincere, humble-minded man,” can doubt the strangely 
sanctifying influence which this old vow and its constant 
fulfilment have had on the character of the place. And 
yet, now that the world comes to admire, becoming with 
each ten years more curious and less reverent—in thought 
and remark, if not in behaviour—the most earnest minds, 
both in and out of Ober-Ammergau, are beginning to feel the 
gulf that divides oldthings fromnew. Itis onlyforty years since 
Europe generally began to know anything about this Passion- 
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Play. Dean Lake and Professor Henry Smith in 1850 seem 
to have been almost the first Englishmen who were present at 
it. In 1860 its popularity began in earnest, helped on by 
Dean Stanley’s most interesting article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, of which Archdeacon Farrar here gives a 
résumé. It is difficult to help smiling at the hope ex- 
pressed by Dean Stanley, one which, of course without in- 
tending it, he did his best to disappoint :—* The best wish 
that can be offered for the continuance of the Play is 
that it may remain alone of its kind, and that it may 
never attract any large additional influx of spectators 
from distant regions or uncongenial circles.” No one can 
appreciate the beauty of the scene, the natural perfection and 
deep religious reverence of the actors, the solemnity of the 
spectacle, the simple, unspoilt charm of the country and the 
people, more highly than Archdeacon Farrar. This little book 
of his, which adds to its other attractions a quietness of style 
not always to be found in his writings, will be read with 
delight by those who have and those who have not visited 
Ober-Ammergau. But every page, we think, is slightly 
saddened by his feeling, which we do not for our own 
part share, that the subject he writes of is foreign to 
the modern world,—that the Play is too entirely medieval 
in spirit to last now without some degeneration, too painful 
to imagine, in its actors and its surroundings. So far, the 
peasants of Ober-Ammergau have offered a truly unworldly 
resistance to projects which might make them all rich men. 
But how is the spirit of the age, materialism, love of money, to 
be kept out for ever, even from this Cross-guarded valley P— 

«Proposals have sometimes been made by worldly speculators 
to take the whole Passions-Spiel to great cities. The conscience 
of Christendom might well cry out in alarm against the hideous 
profanation of transplanting such a spectacle from its true 
surroundings in the hearts of a simple, believing peasantry to 
pollute it into wicked and blasphemous vulgarity by setting it on 
the boards of some coarse rendezvous of idlers, or worse, in Paris 
or in London. The Oberammergauers might make thousands of 
pounds by accepting such offers. To their honour, they have 
always resisted them, even as it is now their one endeavour to 
resist the deteriorating influences to which, against their own will, 
they are being so sorely subjected. ‘If they want to remove our 
play,’ said Josef Mayr, ‘they must remove with it the Kofelspitze 
and its guarding cross.’ It is a curious accident that this year 
that cross was blown down, and has just been renewed. Some of 
the villagers see in this accident an omen that the Play ought no 
longer to be continued ; and, indeed, it is said that some of them 
believe that they have had a heavenly intimation that henceforth 
they are quit of their olden vow, and that with this year the public 
decennial repetition of the Play should cease for ever. It 
may be well for them—well for their happiness and for their 
faith—if they come to this decision. If that lovely range 
of meadows under the snowy hills, watered by their crystal 
stream, is to become like some idle watering-place—crowded by 
fashionable visitors, invaded by smart villas, polluted with foul, 
lying advertisements, and crowded with monster hotels—they will 
have purchased their popularity at the terrible cost of all which 
gives to human life its highest dignity and its purest sweetness.” 
No doubt. Bat is it possible that if the spirit of the people 
really remains the same, these horrible deformities should or 
could spring up ? 

It is perhaps hardly fair to place Mr. Eichbaum’s pamphlet 
side by side with Archdeacon Farrar’s artistic sketch. In 
reading them both, one is irresistibly reminded of those most 
true words, Le choix faitVartiste. The “Country Parson at the 
Passion-Play ” does not idealise. When we are with him at 
Ober-Ammergau, crowded trains come rumbling into the 
nearest station, Cook’s agent looks after his travellers; we are 
conscious of the presence of “a very few impertinent-looking 
modern villas,” and of one single waiter in a dress-coat. Thus 
disillusioned—though the Country Parson and his friends are 
as angry as the Archdeacon with English papers and their 
exaggerations—we are not surprised that our seats are far 
back, that our heads begin to ache, and that the effort to see is 
made a painful one by the high hats of our neighbours in front. 
However, these realistic touches are not without their value ; 
the description of the Play is vivid and good, though Mr. 
Eichbaum’s view of the character of Pilate and its represen- 
tation is curiously different from Dr. Farrar’s. It is also 
worthy of note that though he frankly admits some truth in 
the statements of certain English newspapers, actually seeing 
the thin end of the wedge in the shape of villas and a waiter, 
he is most unwilling to accept the possibility of the 
Passion-Play being acted no more. Even with this 
creeping-in of modern degradations, he seems to see 
little danger in its continuance :—“ One is grieved to hear 
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that there are rumours that the Passion-Play may possibly be 
‘stopped ’—cruel word, as if these poor villagers had actually 
been going beyond the bounds of propriety or order.” No one 
surely thinks that they have done so. Any blame must fall on 
the outside world, not on the people of Ober-Ammergau. Mr. 
EKichbaum truly says: “It is the visitors who have forced 
themselves in.” He adds:—“If the Passion-Play is given 
up, it will be a subject of considerable regret, both to 
the dramatist and the antiquarian, and it will be a 
distinct loss to the Church..... . When the love of 
many is ‘waxing cold,’ it is a great stimulus to faith 
to know that in one spot in the world the great joy of the 
inhabitants for generations has centred round the central fact 
of Christianity.” This may be true; but there is also a true 
saying as to the danger of putting “ new wine into old bottles.” 
If the Church had power to keep the surroundings of this 
Play for ever solemn and reverent, raised always above modern 
mockery, vulgarity, sensationalism, materialism, with the 
simple and single-hearted religious feeling of past centuries ; 
if it could stand through ages like the present, a fair high 
monument of past faith, unsullied by vulgar breath, its actors 
and its spectators always religious, always humble and pure, 
—then we could no more wish it to cease, than we could wish 
for the destruction of some old sacred picture which startles 
in its quaintness our modern thought. But we must end by 
quoting Archdeacon Farrar’s closing words :— 

“They do not love to see their village invaded by crowds of 
sight-seers, of whom it is inevitable that some should be insult- 
ingly curious and superciliously critical. They fear that their 
characters and the character of their homes will be injured by 
the influx of alien elements; and they feel that loss of religious 
purity would be ill compensated by any amount of increased 
wealth. Nota few of them are half-resolved that this decade shall 
witness the last Passion-Play. They have an instinctive sense 
that the world has outgrown the need for their efforts, and would 
end in making them unreal, vulgar, and profane. This humble 
flower from the Middle Ages has lived on, as it were, in the crevice 
of its native rock; but it is doubtful whether it can long keep its 
bloom and fragrance in the altered atmosphere and crowded soil. 

* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world’ ” 





PALESTINE UNDER THE MOSLEMS.* 

THE modest preface with which Mr. Guy Le Strange intro- 
duces his very valuable work to the public who are interested 
in the important work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
would appear to us an unnecessary sounding of the bass 
string of humility, were it not for its evident sincerity. Mr. 
Le Strange lays stress on the fact that his book is merely 
meant to help to the future accomplishment of greater works 
upon his foundation; he hopes that “others may be able to 
build with the bricks I have thus fashioned.” It is with this 
public-spirited purpose that he allows himself to point out (to 
use his own expression) that— 

“ All the information contained in the present volume has been 
obtained at first-hand, for though I have been careful to consult the 
works of other Orientalists who have translated some of the texts 
I quote, the translations now published I have in every case made 
myself from the Arabic or Persian originals. In dealing with 
disputed points relating to the position of the Holy Places in 
Jerusalem, I have briefly stated the conclusions which I thought 
were to be deduced from the accounts given by the Moslem 
writers of the foundation and history of the various edifices. 
Theories in respect to the position of the Holy Places, however, 
form but a minor portion of my work, which has been to translate 
in full, and where needful, annotate, the texts I had before me.” 
We are almost inclined to quarrel with Mr. Le Strange for 
this modest introduction to a work which he might rather 
have presented to us as Thucydides did his, as a “ possession 
for ever.” It is quite true that the book before us will serve 
chiefly as a book of reference for future writers. The same 
thing might be said of the work of Rymer, or the invaluable 
series of historical documents at present published under 
the auspices of the Master of the Rolls. It is, in our opinion, 
impossible to over-value the work of Mr. Le Strange. The 
most skilful whist-player, learned in all the newest coups 
developed by English or American science, can never con- 
demn a partner who proves his play to have been strictly 
according to “ Cavendish ;” in the same manner, we shall hold 
it as a sound defence for a future writer on subjects connected 
with Palestine, that he has studied Le Strange. The immense 
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amount of work which has been spent upon this book, and 
the completeness with which all possible sources have been 
searched, will be sufficiently proved by the study of the intro. 
ductory chapter, containing the list of the Arab authors con. 
sulted, with such biographical details as can be found regarding 
their lives, and a careful note of the particular text used by 
the translator. 

Our author in his preface anticipates criticism on points of 
detail; but we think we shall be dealing more justly with his 
work by giving some idea of its general scope, and the principal 
points of interest to the general reader. The plan of the work 
is to give a synopsis of the accounts given by Mahommedan 
geographers, of Syria and Palestine in general, of Jerusalem, 
of Damascus, and of minor provincial capitals, such as Hebron, 
Acre, Tiberias, Tyre, and Sidon. The extracts concerning 
these cities, with explanatory remarks, form the first part; 
the second consists of an exhaustive dictionary of names of 
places, with the notices of each by Arab geographers. Great 
interest attaches to the early descriptions of the province itself, 
by which we find how little change has taken place in the 
manners and customs of Syria in the course of centuries. The 
account of the Syrian dress given by Mukaddasi in thetenthcen- 
tury, as Mr. LeStrange points out, applies exactly to the present 
costume of the Palestine fellaheen : “In reading the medieval 
writers, those who have travelled in modern Syria will be 
constantly struck by the fact that most of the customs noticed 
by these authors are still kept up at the present day.” It is, 
indeed, this extraordinary conservatism of thought and manners 
which gives so living an interest to travel in Palestine; so 
little has been changed through all the vicissitudes of its 
history, that a picture can all the more easily be summoned 
up of the great scenes which have taken place there in old 
times. The surroundings are there just as they were many 
hundred years before the period of which our author speaks. 
A singular instance of this was related to the present writer 
on Mount Carmel. The Sheikhs of a Druse village had 
suffered some injury from that very objectionable relic 
of barbarism, the Turkish soldier.—an animal who arro- 
gates to himself as much power and license as a medieval 
lanzknecht. The right was undoubtedly on the side of 
the Druses, whose cause was warmly taken up by the 
European residents of the neighbourhood. The Turkish 
Governor appeared inclined to do justice, but the injured 
parties could not be induced to bring forward their complaint 
in person, from fear of the revenge that might be taken by the 
soldiers. At last, when it had been pointed out to them that 
the latter dare not pursue the feud in face of the measures 
that would be taken by their own officers, they were asked to say 
what harm the soldiers could possibly do them ; and the oldest 
Sheikh replied, without a moment’s hesitation,—as indicating 
the natural revenge an enemy would take,—* They would come 
by night and sow tares in our wheat!” 

The early descriptions of Jerusalem are among the most 
interesting portions of the book. We have, for instance, in 
the account of Al Mukaddasi—himself a native of the Holy City 
—a picture of its condition a hundred years before the First 
Crusade. This writer has nothing but praise (as is natural) for 
the climate and fertility of his native country. Indeed, we 
find that he and a certain Kadi Abu-1 Kisim agreed that the 
climate was “just as is that of Paradise,” which some later 
visitors may consider excessive praise. But of the inhabitants 
and the social condition he speaks in very different terms, 
and these are extremely worthy of notice :— 

“ Jerusalem,” he tells us, “has some disadvantages. Thus it is 
reported as found written in the Torah (or Books) of Moses, that 
‘ Jerusalem is as a golden basin filled with scorpions.” Then you 
will not find anywhere baths more filthy than those of the Holy 
City; nor anywhere the fees for the same heavier. Learned men 
are few, and the Christians numerous, and the same are un- 
mannerly in the public places. In the hostelries the taxes are 
heavy on all that is sold; there are guards at every gate, and no 
one is allowed to sell of the necessities of life except in the 
appointed places. In this city the oppressed have no succour; 
the meek are molested and the rich envied. Jurisconsults 


remain unvisited, and erudite men have no renown; also the 
schools are unattended, for there are no lectures. Everywhere 


the Christians and the Jews have the upper hand; and the mosque 
is void of either congregation or assembly of learned men.” 

As the writer has stated a short time before that “in Jerusalem 
are all manner of learned men and doctors, and for this 
reason the heart of every man of intelligence yearns towards. 
her,” some parts of this account appear rather inconsistent. 
But it is, in any case, as Mr. Le Strange remarks, “a curious 
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and noteworthy fact, that the Christians and Jews had the 
upper hand in Jerusalem in the century preceding the first 
crusade.” Yet the same author tells us, perhaps to redeem 
the character of Jerusalem, that “wine is not publicly con- 
sumed, and there is no drunkenness...... At one time, 
when it became known that the Governor drank wine, they 
built up round his house a wall, and thus prevented from 
getting to him those who were invited to his banquets,” 
One cannot help feeling some compassion for the bibulous 
but hospitable Governor, who was thus debarred from enter- 
taining his friends. But Christians would hardly have so 
strong a prejudice against wine-bibbing, though it is not 
perhaps a common vice in Southern and Eastern countries. 
Indeed, it is a great proof of the astute policy of Mahommed, 
the manner in which his law was moulded to suit the inclina- 
tions of his followers, strict in commandments against indul- 
gence in things with regard to which they were proverbially 
abstemious, and proportionately lax in the matter of tempta- 
tations to which they were naturally inclined. In our Northern 
climes, the Mahommedan rule would not have been accepted 
with so much readiness. Perhaps, if Gibbon’s dream of 
turbaned teachers holding forth from Oxford pulpits to a 
circumcised congregation had come true, we might have had a 
chapter of the Koran, brought down from Heaven by special 
messenger, to give indulgence to our little pet failings also. 
Mr. Le Strange has given us copious extracts from Mahom- 
medan writers, detailing the first entry of the Khalif Omar 
into Jerusalem, and his search for the holy places there, under 
the guidance of the Christian Patriarch. There are few 
stranger traditions than that, universally received among 
Moslem writers, which tells how the site of the Temple had 
been converted into a dungheap by the Christians, to mark 
their contempt for the Jews. We have sometimes wondered 
if the story could be in any way connected with the con- 
temptuous name conferred by the Mahommedans themselves 
on the holiest Christian shrine. The Church of Constantine 
was originally known among the Arabs by the name of Al 
Kayamah, a rendering of its proper title, “ the Resurrection,” 
but this was altered into Al Kumimah, or “ the dunghill,” 
out of contempt for the Christians. Is it possible to trace any 
connection between these circumstances? It would be im- 
portant to know to what date the story of the dungheap— 
which would have been only a few yards from the gate of a 
great Christian church—can be traced. The authorities given 
by Mr. Le Strange are the Muthir al Ghirdm, a work written 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, seven hundred 
years after Omar’s time, and the still later works of 
Suyttti and Mujir ad Din, who both borrowed largely 
from the Muthir. It should be remembered that Yakit 
(who was a Greek by birth), writing early in the thirteenth 
century, gives a different and a not unreasonable derivation of 
the term Kumédmah, as signifying “the dunghill of the in- 
habitants of the city, which stood anciently without the town, 
being the place where they cut off malefactors’ hands, and 
where they crucified thieves.” Calvary must, of course, have 
been an unclean place to the Jews. Still, the Mahommedan 
geographers do not seem, as a rule, to be strong in philology: 
as witness the odd attempts to explain the name of Iliya, often 
applied to Jerusalem by Arabic’ writers, which is, indeed, a 
mere transliteration of Hadrian’s Alia Capitolina. The same 
writers have a light-hearted manner of mixing up historical 
characters of the same name, which is truly refreshing. Thus, 
Zacharias, the father of St. John the Baptist, is identified not 
only with Zacharias the son of Barachias—concerning whom, 
by-the-way, Mr. Le Strange gives an incorrect reference, a 
heinous crime, which we trust may be attributed to his printer 
—but also with Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, who was stoned 
by the command of King Joash. It is true that the good 
Moslems are only in these cases following the example set 
them by their prophet in the singular parody of the Scriptures 
which is accepted as the book of their law. 

We have not space to enter into the details of Mr. Le 
Strange’s book; but we have probably said enough to indicate 
the general scope of the work, and to show the great advan- 
tage that future writers are likely to reap from it. The 
dictionary of place-names, with the mention made of them by 
Mahommedan writers, is in itself a work of great value, and 
must have required an immense amount of labour. In the 
index, Mr. Le Strange has given the names in Arabic as well 
as in English letters. We do not remember any matter 
which he has omitted. PHA t 








THE INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION OF ASIA.* 
THE chief argument that is brought forward by bimetallists 
in favour of their monetary system is the present state of 
commerce between this country.and India. They urge that 
the present depreciation of silver, its cheapness, that is to say, 
in gold, is the main cause of the depression in English trade, 
because that cheap silver acts as a bonus upon the exportation 
of the productions of the East, anda check upon the importa- 
tions from the West. They also maintain that the present 
state of things involves the Indian Government itself in diffi- 
culties that increase every year: When it is remembered that 
during the last ten years the Indian people have been taxed 
in the amount of over 402 millions of rupees to make up the 
amount of what is called the loss by exchange, it will be 
admitted that it is full time that some remedy should be found. 

Mr. Clarmont Daniell, although entirely disagreeing with 
the conclusions that the bimetallists seek to draw from 
this state of affairs, does not deny the dangerous results 
that this depreciation of silver may have upon Indian 
finance, nor does he attempt to make light of the depression 
in English trade as far as India is concerned; what he 
maintains is, that in neither case will the introduction of the 
bimetallic system have the desired effect. No one can accuse 
him of not having treated the subject exhaustively: he 
speaks from a long experience, and with authority, and 
is almost too profuse in his facts and illustrations. In 
the first place, he asserts that it is not the cheapness of 
silver, but the cheapness of production, that has assisted 
the trade of India at our expense. That is to say, the 
competition which the agriculture of this country in our 
own markets, and which the cotton industry of Lancashire in 
the markets of the East, has been exposed to since the decline 
in the value of silver set in, arises from industrial and not from 
currency causes ; in other words, the value of the exportations 
from the East are as proportionately low in gold as they are 
in silver; and were the value of silver in gold to rise, the 
value of commodities would simply fall in relation to silver, 
and would still remain what it was in relation to gold, and 
thus their exportation would not cease until their value rises 
in gold. Itis true that the increase in the productions of 
India during the last forty years has been enormous. The 
cheapness of labour in a country where the labourer requires 
so little in the way of food, clothing, or lodging, far more than 
compensates for the want of skill or strength; and it is only 
too patent that, as far as cotton goods go, India must under- 
sell us in the markets of the East. The only remedy that 
can be found for this must be looked for in the increasing 
prosperity of India itself, and the increasing wealth and con- 
sequent wants that this production will bring to the country. 
The cheapness of the products is merely coincident with the 
cheapness of silver, and not caused by it. Apart, however, 
from this consideration, there is no doubt but that the fluctua- 
tions in silver as a standard of value, must have a mischievous 
and hindering effect upon the course of trade. But would 
bimetallism remedy this? Mr. Daniell says no, because of 
the entire and absolute impossibility of the establishment 
of a fixed ratio. Not only does he hold a fixed ratio to be 
impossible, but he adduces facts to show how dangerous would 
be an attempt to force such a fixed ratio upon a country like 
India; to impose a violent and unnatural standard of value 
upon values that naturally vary, in the case of a people whose 
commercial instincts are so strong, and who are so prone to 
suspect the motives of their rulers. 

The author’s own suggestion for reform has much in its 
favour. It is at once simple and, if his main suppositions are 
correct, perfectly feasible. It would consist merely in the 
remonetisation of gold in India. The gold that would be 
required need not be sought elsewhere, for he asserts that 
there is already existing more than sufficient gold for 
the purpose in the country itself. In support of this, 
he makes a statement to the effect that the gold bullion, 
in various forms, that is hoarded in India, amounts to 
more than 270 millions sterling; gold that is perfectly 
useless for commercial purposes, and which is increasing 
annually at the rate of three millions. If the mints 
were reopened to gold, the bulk of this, he thinks, would 
be converted into coin. But that is perhaps more question- 
able than he imagines. Gold and silver should, he con- 





* The Industrial Competition of Asia. By Clarmont J. Daniell, F.8.8. London; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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tends, both be made legal tender, above and under certain 
amounts, or subject to private stipulations. No attempt 
should be made to make a fixed ratio of value between 
them, but they should be allowed to circulate in varying 
value, the Government from time to time, as it thinks 
proper, making a declaration of what the variance is. Mr. 
Daniell contends that the addition of gold to the currency 
would not help to make silver cheaper still, but rather dearer. 
There can be no doubt but that it should greatly relieve the 
strain on the Indian Exchequer, and facilitate the course of 
commerce between England -and India. It would be im- 
possible here to give a full account of the author’s argu- 
ments in favour of his scheme; he examines it in the most 
exhaustive manner possible, and raises and answers every 
objection that might possibly be made to it. One objec- 
tion, however, that of the propensity of the Indian people 
to hoard gold, we are rather inclined to think that he 
underrates. It may be true that the alleged hoarding of 
silver has been greatly exaggerated; but from the author’s 
own admission, the hoarding of gold has been enormous, and 
has left little room for that of the baser metal. Although the 
people may have a greater temptation to break in upon a 
hoard when it is in current coin and not in useless bullion, it 
is more than probable that the greater part of the future gold 


‘coin will be stored up and withdrawn from currency. Another 


objection might perhaps be made, which the author entirely 
overlooks. Should the value of silver in gold fluctuate from 
some unforeseen cause more violently than it does now, the 
dual currency might open a way to gambling speculations in 
gold which might have a most disastrous effect upon the 
legitimate commerce of the country. These, however, are 
pure suppositions, and may be without foundation. Taken 
as a whole, Mr. Daniell’s book is a most painstaking and 
interesting attempt to deal with a problem that is of vital 
interest to India, and affects to a considerable extent the 
prosperity of our own country. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_~~———__ 

Melia’s Magazine for August, a periodical which seems to be the 
organ, so to speak, of a grocer, contains, in a series entitled “ Our 
Portrait Gallery,” the likeness of Dinah Morris, the heroine of 
« Adam Bede,” and gives at the same time an interesting description 
of the original. Her real name was Elizabeth Tomlinson. She 
was born at Newbold, in Leicestershire, in 1779, and went into ser- 
vice at Derby. After a while, she began to earn an independent 
living as a lacemender, and gave all her spare time, and whatever 
remained of her earnings, after a most frugal expenditure, to good 
works. Her husband was not the Adam Bede of the story, but 
the Seth, a more congenial character. It was Mr. Lewes’s sug- 
gestion that the facts should be altered to suit what he supposed 
to be literary fitness. The portrait is certainly disappointing. 
No one would see anything remarkable in it. But much must be 
allowed for time and, one may suppose, an indifferent artist. 

Among the Selkirk Glaciers. By William Spottiswood Green. 
(Maemillan and Co.)—This book is a disappointment. The 
account of Mr. Green’s almost-ascent of Mount Cook and his ex- 
ploration of the New Zealand Alps, was as good a piece of moun- 
taineering description as any that has been produced by Mr. 
Whymper or other Alpine writers. The present work, relating 
the author’s travels in the Selkirks, in British Columbia, is dull. 
There were no adventures or exploits to relate. The ice, &., was 
subordinated to the theodolite and the camera, with the result that 
the exploration of the Selkirks became a surveying rather than a 
mountaineering expedition. As Mr. Green has not the skill of 
pen that gilds the commonplace and makes a good story out of 
every-day incidents, the book is a failure. Oddly enough, too, 
the only mountain that sounds really attractive to the traveller 
is not in the Selkirks at all, but is Mount Lefroy, in the 
Rocky Mountains. Its picture, with Lake Louise at the foot of 
its glaciers, is enough to make the Alp-lover’s mouth water. 

An Australian Ramble. By J. Ewing Ritchie. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—It is rather difficult to know what the author is, in spite of his 
alternative name of ‘‘ Christopher Crayon.” But if ‘‘ Christopher 
Crayon” is a nom-de-plume, it is not to be wondered at that he 
should wish to write under it rather than under his own name. 
A more slipshod, shambly-rambly performance than this book has 
seldom been offered to the public even by a globe-trotter. Take, 
for instance, this: “It is strange to remember that at one time 
Colombo was so far off that the news of her Majesty’s accession to 
the Crown, which occurred on June 20th, 1833 [sic], did not reach 








Colombo till some immense time after.” Or again: “ Dr. Strong 
calls his place ‘the Australian Church.’ It seems to me, as far 
as I can make out, that the wish is father to the thought ;”—ang 
so forth, and'soon. The most pertinent and coherent remarks in 
the book are on the subject of the drinking which prevails in 
Melbourne and Sydney. These may be set off on the credit side 
against such a terrible capacity for “marring a curious tale ip 
telling it,” as is shown in turning the celebrated saying that it 
would be better if the Australians ‘damned their climate a little 
less and their rivers a little more,” into “a country which, as hag 
been well remarked, could get on very well if the inhabitants 
would grumble less at the climate and dam the rivers more.” 

The Death-Duties: a Handbook. By Sydney Buxton, M.P., ang 
G. 8. Barnes. (John Murray.)—This is a very good little guide 
to the maze of the Death-duties, put together in Mr. Buxton’s 
usually succinct and exact manner. The most interesting thing 
about the recent history of this complicated and perplexing 
subject, is the way in which Mr. Goschen has handled it. He 
has introduced reforms and improvements which have been long 
agitated by the Liberal Party, the actual execution of which was 
inaugurated by Mr. Gladstone in 1881, and followed up by Mr. 
Childers and Sir M. Hicks-Beach in 1885. By increasing the 
Succession-duties, thus increasing the share paid by land (which, 
as we have often demonstrated in these columns, is unduly 
favoured), by sweeping in many kinds of settlements and quasi- 
settlements which previously escaped, and above all by the 
introduction of the “Estate-duty,” with its graduated scale, 
increasing the proportion payable on estates over £10,000, Mr, 
Goschen has not only largely benefited the revenue, but has 
advanced principles which will render it far easier for some of 
his successors to reduce the present miserable muddle to simplicity 
and equity. One could almost wish that Mr. Goschen himself 
should be greeted with a deficit instead of a surplus, so that he 
might be forced to deal with the subject as a whole. A succession 
of surpluses caused by normal growth of trade and revenue is not 
favourable to that scientific readjustment which the Death-duties, 
consisting of five or six separate duties on the same subject- 
matter, emphatically demand. 


Glimpses of Eastern Cities. By Andrew Russell, M.A. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—Not the least remarkable thing about this volume is 
the occasion which brought about its production. ‘‘ These lec- 
tures,” says Mr. Russell in his brief preface, “are the outcome of 
a recent visit to Egypt and Palestine. They were first delivered 
on Sunday evenings to my own congregation, and afterwards in 
several other parishes.” Mr. Russell is Minister of Leslie, which 
every one may not know to be a parish in Fife. The place where 
so admirable an experiment has been tried, apparently with suc- 
cess, for the lectures have been delivered in other parishes, 
deserves to be felicitated. A parish could hardly do better than 
pay for its minister’s journey to the East, and be repaid not only 
by interesting lectures such as these, but also by the general force 
which such experiences of travel give to the teaching of Scriptural 
subjects. 

The Lives and Times of the Minor Prophets. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)—Archdeacon Farrar 
has brought to the composition of this book the learning, the 
felicity of illustration, and the width of sympathy which make his 
work in the department of Biblical criticism so valuable. The 
freedom with which he discusses the questions, sometimes very 
difficult, suggested by these prophetical writings, is never dis- 
sociated from reverence. Of course there is a school which 
would practically prohibit discussion, for what discussion can 
there be when all the conclusions are fixed beforehand? One is 
glad to think that it is losing ground. Its predominance in 
the Church would be nothing less than adisaster. But Lua Mundi, 
on the one hand, and such a work as this, finding its readers 
mostly, we do not doubt, in circles remote from those addressed 
by Lux Mundi, are hopeful signs. Archdeacon Farrar dis- 
cusses, in order, the “Characteristics of Hebrew Prophecy,” 
the “ Writings” and “Chronological Order ” of the Prophets, their 
attitude as religious teachers, and then deals with each prophet 
and his writings in turn. Jonah is put last, as differing in 
character from all the other books; and Zechariah is divided into 
two, the chaps. ix.-xi. being considered as much earlier in date 
than those which precede them. “Every indication in these 
chapters points to the fact that they must have been written 
by some younger contemporary of Hosea.” There can be little 
doubt that the prophecy gains by being dissevered from the 
obscure and mystical visions which go under the same name. 
We may also mention as calling for special attention, the chapters 
on Micah and Joel. Dr. Farrar does not mention Mr. Maurice’s 
“Kings and Prophets,” but the two books may be profitably read 
together. 


Boy: Word-Sketches of a Child’s Life. By Helen Milman. 
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and Co.)—This is a story written on lines some- 
e of “Misunderstood.” “ Boy” is an enfant 
incompris, if we take that phrase without the cynical meaning 
commonly attached to it. It is a very pretty and very pathetic 
tale. The only criticism that it occurs to us to make is implied 
in the question—for whom is the book meant? Not, surely, for 
children; their hearts ought not to be wrung by such sorrows. 
For parents who try to do their duty ? They have troubles 
enough, without having them imagined for them. For un- 
sympathetic mothers, such as “ Boy’s” is represented to have been ? 
Possibly ; but such people do not read these books, and if they did, 


would not recognise themselves. 

England and South Africa. By Edward J. Gibbs, M.A. (Long- 
mans.)—“ In these pages I have endeavoured to give an impartial 
account of the progress of Great Britain in South Africa.” It is 
thus that Mr. Gibbs begins his preface. He goes on: “ Unhappily, 
it is impossible to be impartial without being severe.” And very 

‘ severe he is on the British Government. He denounces the 
cession of the Transvaal; in fact, he denounces pretty nearly 
everything that the Colonial Office has done. To a certain 
eel a Th te See eens “ee hy Teed Seay 
bargain with Germany. We suspect that it will hardly have 
pleased Mr. Gibbs, who, we fancy, holds in his heart the belief that 
« everything ought to go in England’s basket.” 


Theology and Piety: Alike Free. By “An Old Student.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The “ Old Student of Manchester New 
College ” has republished in this volume a number of addresses, 
&c., delivered from time to time during the last century on various 
occasions during the history of the institution. First. we have 
portions of a discourse delivered on the opening of the “ Man- 
chester Academy ” (the first form of the College) in 1780, by Dr. 
Barnes, its first Principal. An anniversary sermon preached in 
1836, an address by the Rev. J. J. Tayler (1863), another by 
Professor Upton (1875), various discourses by Drs. James Mar- 
tineau and J. Drummond, are among the contents of the volume, 
which, indeed, forms an interesting record of a community which 
has certainly done good service to the freedom of religious thought. 


(Griffith, Farran, 
what resembling thos 


Sir John Franklin, the True Secret of the Discovery of his Fate: a 
“ Revelation.” By Henry Skewes. (Bemrose and Sons.)—This 
book contains the account of a matter on which we do not pretend 
to form any judgment—briefly it is this, that the fate of Sir 
John Franklin was revealed by a child—and a supplement in 
answer to Sir Leopold McClintock, on which we shall be equally 
reserved. There have always been persons who, disclaiming the 
power to see the future, have claimed a certain vision into that 
which has actually taken place. The distinction is obviously 
reasonable. Whether it applies to this case, the reader must 
determine for himself. 


Scenes from the Silent World. By Francis Scougal. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—In spite of some unhappy peculiarities of style 
(we read, for instance, of a “ magisterial cranium,” instead of a 
“magistrate’s head”), Mr. Scougal has written a remarkably 
interesting book on “ Prisons and their Inmates.” We cannot 
allow that he has made out his main contention, which is, as we 
understand him, to show the undesirability and impolicy of capital 
punishment. He has certainly made out some hard cases where, 
if all the circumstances have been properly stated, the punishment 
of death has been wrongfully inflicted ; but he does not convince us 
on the general ground of his argument. Of course the irrevoca- 
bility of the punishment is a serious consideration. On the other 
hand, we have never seen an answer to the very much stronger 
considerations on the other side. Apart from this, the public 
should be greatly obliged to Mr. Scougal for his researches into a 
subject of great and painful interest. 


Daniele Cortis : a Novel. From the Italian of Antonio Fogazzaro. 
By Stephen Louis Simeon. (Remington and Co.)—It is not easy 
to create sympathy for Italian fiction. The obstacle is not so 
much the foreignness of the “ ways ” of the people and their social 
customs, as it is the moods of mind, the objects of life, and the 
curious staccato style in which modern Italian prose is written. 
That style departs as widely from the flowing sentences and 
rather overdone elegance of the older Italian writers, as the 
naturalist French style departs from the romantic, or the 
fidgetty Italian sculpture of to-day from that of the period in 
which the statuary’s art was marked by “the rapture of repose.” 
In Daniele Cortis we have a favourable example of the modern 
Italian novel, one which ought to arouse interest, even vivid 
curiosity, and which not only tells a clever story in a clever way, but 
offers some striking types of character. The love-story is not a 
happy one; the tragic element comes into it, and “its earthly 
close” is separation; but its interest is pathetic, and the under- 
lying political element is admirably conveyed. Count Lao is an 
original and entertaining personage. Mr. Simeon’s translation is 





excellent; it has the merit of fidelity and the charm of ease and 
gracefulness. 


Up and Down: Sketches of Travel. By Gilbert S. Macquoid. 
(Ward and Downey.)—This is about the thinnest travel-book we 
have ever read. It is in reality some feeble letterpress in explana- 
tion of twenty-nine charming illustrations by Mr. Thomas R. 
Macquoid, R.I. These illustrations take us pictorially from 
Antwerp to Strasburg, Freiburg in the Breisgau, Berne, Thun, 
the Gemmi, Zermatt, Brieg, the Italian Lakes, Seewis, Davos, 
and Heidelberg, and finally to the curious old town of Rothenburg, 
to which four of them belong. They are delightful drawings, full 
of grace and spirit, and ought to have been “written up to” ina 
different style. 


Through David’s Realn. By Edward Staats de Grote Tompkins. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—An American tourist’s impressions of 
the Holy Land could hardly fail to present some novel points of 
view to English readers, and the much-prefixed Mr. Tompkins of 
this volume does “ give to think” on a good many points. He is 
rather too “regardless of grammar” to be quite agreeable to 
fastidious sticklers for the proprieties of syntax,—for instance, in 
the following little dialogue between himself and one of the 
English in Jerusalem :—“‘Do not all Americans whittle?’ he 
asked, mischievously.—‘I never have, I replied, smiling. —‘I 
thought they were never happy unless they were.” (The italics 
are ours.) He is also given to platitude, and goes into details of 
the best-known places and customs as though he had discovered 
the latter; but he is writing, we must remember, for a vast 
reading public presumably untravelled, and his book ought not 
to be judged by our standard for our narrators of travel of this 
order, whose works never get beyond the classes. He is observant 
and thoroughly pleased, two excellent notes for.a tourist who 
means to record his impressions; and even if we were less able 
than we are to approve thoroughly of his work, we should receive 
it cordially for the sake of the two hundred charming, and in 
many instances humorous, illustrations by the author ; these none 
can fail to appreciate. 


A Family Tree, and other Stories. By Brander Matthews. 
(Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Brander Matthews is a master of the 
art of short-story writing. His style is adm'rable, crisp, correct, 
and dainty, without affectation, and he allots the proportions 
of his briefly-treated themes with skil!. His humour is of a 
quiet, subdued kind; it never sins agairs’ taste; and he possesses 
real imagination, not only ingenuity. His stories are all worth 
reading, as stories, and also for the little gems of thought and 
observation with which they are studded. The narrative which 
gives its name to the present volume is an excellent sample 
of his ability ; it is a strange, wild, fantastic conception, invested 
with dramatic interest, and elaborated with much constructive 
skill. ‘“Scherzi and Skitzen” ar2 very clever nutshell stories, 
with toothsome kernels, and “ Oa the Battlefield” is a delightful 
sketch of character and nationality. 


Northern’ Ajlin. By Gottleib Schumacher. (Alex. P. Watt.)— 
This is a volume published for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The district described is part of that anciently 
known as Decapolis. It lies to the south-east of the Sea of Galilee. 
About forty years ago it was effectually pacified by the Turkish 
Government, which absolutely exterminated the Bedouin tribe, 
the ’Arab es-Sa’didi, which had been the principal offender. It is 
now a tolerably prosperous region. Herr Schumacher had only 
one serious reason to complain of bad treatment from the Sheikhs. 
The offender in this instance was imprisoned. Some interesting 
accounts of the antiquities of this region are given us, especially 
of the ruins of two theatres and a basilica on a site identified with 
the ancient Gadara. 


Booxs Recetvep.—The Wider Hope. Edited by James Hogg. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Hogg has collected here a number of 
papers, mostly published, under the title of “ A Symposium,” in the 
pages of the Contemporary Review. He prefixes to these a paper 
written by De Quincey on the meaning of the word aidnios, and 
adds some extracts from the work in which Archdeacon Farrar 
replied to his critics, ‘‘ Mercy and Judgment.” There is also an essay 
by Mr. Francis Peek on “ Zonian Metempsychosis,” and a list of 
recent works on Eschatology that are found in the Library of 
tke British Museum.——Séelections from the Writings of Isaac 
Williams, B.D. (Rivingtons.)—This collection appears without 
any editor’s name or introductory note. The references, too, to 
the books quoted are not given in an adequate way. Most 
readers will probably appreciate the “ Poems,” which occupy forty- 
seven pages, more highly than they will the prose extracts.—— 
Ten Years’ Church Work in Natal. By the Rev. A. W. L. Rivett. With 
an Introduction by the Very Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D. (Jarrold 
and Sons.) —— What is Truth? by “ Nemo” (Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.), described as, “a consideration of the doubts as to the efficacy 
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of prayer raised by evolutionists, materialists, and others.’—— 
Imago Christi: the Example of Jesus Christ. By James Stalker, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)——Practical Reflections on the Psalms. 
With a Preface by the Rev. H. P. Liddon. (Rivingtons.)—Every 
verse has its reflection appended to it, drawn by the compiler 
from a wide range of devotional and exegetical writers.—— 
Life’s Stages: their Duties and Opportunities. By James Stark. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)——The Gospel History: a 
Connected Narrative in the Words of the Revised Version. Arranged 
by C. C. James, M.A. (C. J. Clay and Sons.) ——Biblical Commen- 
tary on the Psalms. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Translated by the 
Rev. David Eaton, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is the 
third and concluding volume.——The Voices of the Psalms. By 
W. Packenham Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)——The Title-Deeds of the Church of England. By T. P. 
Garnier, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)——Our Title-Deeds. By the Rev. Morris 
Fuller, M.A. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 


MaaazInes AND SzRIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for August :—The Art Journal (the frontispiece to which 
is “ A Coming Shower,” from the picture by P. Outin), Part 8 of 
the Classical Picture Gallery, the Magazine of Art (the frontispiece 
to which is an etching by C. Courtney of M. Munkacsy’s picture, 
“ Milton Dictating ‘Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters), No 26 of 
Our Celebrities (containing photographic portraits of Professor 
J. Tyndall, Miss Hope Temple, and Mr. G. R. Sims), the English 
Illustrated Magazine, the Westminster Review, the Newbery House 
Magazine, Igdrasil, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Homiletic 
Magazine, the Expositor, the Theological Monthly, the Month, No. 2 
of Subjects of the Day, the New Review, the Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
the United Service Magazine, Murray’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Forum, Belgravia (and its Holiday 
Number), Harper’s Magazine, the “ Fiction Number” of Scribner’s 
Magazine, the Holiday Number of the Century, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Tinsley’s Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the Argosy, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, the County and Local Government Maga- 
zine, Chambers’s Journal, Education, Illustrations, Outing, the 
Summer Number of: Piccadilly, “A 1,” the Woman’s World, 
the Sun, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, London Society (and its Holiday 
Number), the Quiver, Harper’s Young People, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, the Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








—.»—— 
Craven (A.), Adelaide Capece Minutals, cr 870 o.......0.csee00e sedsiscoupen (Herbert) 2/0 
Darwin (C.), Journal of Researches, &., cr 8vo - (Nelson) 4/0 
De Salis (Mrs.), Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes, 12mo ...... (Longmans) 1/6 
Giberne (A.), Nigel Browning, Cr BVO ....ccccrssseesssreceeesseeesenensesees (Longmans) 5/0 
Grimm’s Fairy-Tales, Notes by W. J. Hickie, or 8vo ...(Williams & Norgate) 2/0 
Gunter (A, C.), Small Boys in Big Boots, 4to (Routledge) 6/0 
Horn (8. G.), The Next World, cr 80 ........ssssccsssessserercrseseecesseessoees Burns) 5/0 


Kerly (D. M.), Equitable Jurisdiction of Court of Chancery (Camb. U. Press) 12/6 
Mackay (J. G.), Sketch of the History of Fife, &., cr 8vo ...(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Philips (F. C.), A Daughter's Sacrifice, Cr 8VO ........cses.cesesseeeee (F. V. White) 2/6 
Piece of an Honeycomb: Meditations, &¢., Cr 8V0 ........00+8 (Wes. Conf. Office) 
Rockwell (R.), Grand Gilmore, cr 8vo 
Russell (W. H.), Visit to Chile, roy 8vo 


Oe eee enecerreseenees 








Sidgwick (C. 8.), Story of Denmark, cr 8vo .. a gms 3/6 
Symonds (J. A.), Engadine: a Guide, &........... .(8. Low) 5/0 

‘acitus: Annals, Book i., translated by J. Thompson, cr 8vo............ (Olive) 2/0 
Wohl (8.), Sham Gold, cr 8vo......... (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
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WASHING COTTONS. 


“LIBERTY” 


WASHING FOR SEASIDE DRESSES. 
In Floral Designs and 
C O Tro N s Selected isles, 


Price, 2s, 6d. yer yard (30 inches wide). 


SEASIDE DRESSES. NEW SUMMER PATTERNS, 
‘ost-ir 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. ee. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Offico—MATLOOK BANK, 


S M E D LEY’ S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANsg, 
"| Turkish, Russian, and oth 3; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard ‘and Smoking Ronis veered 
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Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN and Author of “ Our Eyes” 
(now in its Tenth Edition), 
begs to announce that his only Address now ig 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.c., 


where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except a 
on Saturdays, when his hours will be from 10 to 12, 


An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from adistance, 








NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 


Re-registered 
D’'OYLY & CO., LimiTeEp, 
Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 


holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


_ All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 
i DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
EN DOWMENT-ASSURANOE POLICIES, 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
with Provision for Old Age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 











PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 

of Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., arean ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. 8. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.O, ; 
M. HIGGINSON and O0O., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 








EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 

assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities, 
&, AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 23rd.—Ashington Rectory, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 





YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 

—A —— and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. — and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and FN gga’! taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.O.P. 





RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 

Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 


culture. Fee, to a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
a ., 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies 
Jollege. 





i. MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





the past year. Nine _ in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the Schoo), about 80, 
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RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
The SCHOOL of ART, £CIENCE, and LITERATURE,—LADIES’ DIVISION. 








hb RTY-FIRST SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER lst. 
en Pn Edward A. Goodall, R.W.S. 


Wynton: Pane + ing Model... John Bontt, RI. te 
” ting in Oils, Li y a ase BE. Wensley Russe’ 
Pointing in Oile, Hife, Cape...» B.A Goodall, 
. Living Medel... __.... John Scott. 


Drawing from Antique and Life, 


Modelling, &c. --- ose ene 102 a eartaiteee Be 
wing from Antique, First Stage ... 7 r Fry. 
artic Wood-Carving . eco -~— woos GH. A, Rogers, 


, ign aoe BL A, Lillio. 
Decorative Art and Design { 8. J. Pornter, R.A..Rawin Long, R.A, 
Visitors in the Art School eanee an no B. Ba rgets, R. A we 
. iterature v. H. Russell Wakefield. 

English Language and —_ Mortimir de Larmoyer. 
Frene = i .. Dr, N. Heinemann, F.R.G.S. 
German» 3 Luigi Ricci, B.A. : 
Teer andIatin J. H. Rose, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Blocation a. tal History. yk wee A, F.R.Hist.8 

gees jnen' isto «+ J. H. Rose, M.A., FR. ae 
-— and Contin. we HE, Malden, M.A., F.R Hist.S. 
Geogranhy sinemition be. “. “._W. B. Kenshead, M.A, Ph.D, 
Ari Gustav Ernest, Frederic Cliffe, Arthur 


O'Leary, John Francis Barnett, A. J. 
Eyre, Mdme, M. Pereira, Miss Emma 
M e — 
Demonstrations of Music... Gustav Ernest. 
eee ade one aaa a « Otto Manns, Robert Reed. 
Otto Manns, 


Pianoforte «1 0 eet 


Violin ... one oo wee 
Violoncello pes pre Robert Reed. 
Organ... oo oe ae .» A.J. Eyre. ‘ 
or. .. Suweioe, Fg 2 Blower, 
inging ... ete wad ses ia . Romili, R, Grevillius, ag 
aiid | Russell. 3 


«. A.J, Eyre. 
Gustav Ernest. 
John Francis Barnett, Professor J. F. 
Composition, Instrumentation, &c. ... | Bridge, Mus.Doc., Gustav Ernest, 
Ebenezer Prout, B.A. 
, M. Lonis d’Eguille, M. Louis d’Eguille 
Dancing vn =e a “ Fils, Miss Louisa Pear. 


The JUNIOR SECTION of the LADIES’ DIVISION (inclusive fee up to 16 
years of age) REOPENS on SEPTEMBER 29th. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, Awards, &., by post from the 
andersigned, or in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 

F.K.J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., Superintendent Educational Department. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S 
SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, September 8th. 
I, MECHANICAL COURSE 
II, CIVIL ENGINEERING DIVISION. 
IlI. COLONIAL SECTION, 
Special Departments for Electrical, Marine, &. Prospectus of the under- 
signed, in the Library, Crystal Palace. 


F. K.J, SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., Superintendent Educational Department. 


ya COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a Ger- 
man officer receive a limited number of LADIHS as BOARDERS. Great 
advantages for the study of Languages, Music, and Painting. Highest references 
ies English _ of distinction.—Frau VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 
lanstrasse 13, 


ight-Singing, &C. ... ++ 
mony and Counterpoint 

















M ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical cdntelion. er gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the boys have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 
100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 


RPHANS, INDIAN CHILDREN, or WARDS in 
CHANCERY.—Sir ARTHUR BLACKWOOD, K.O.B., strongly recom- 
mends a Home School, conducted by a Lady and Gentleman, with whom the above 
would find a comfortable HOME, joined to superior educational advantages. The 
lady is the daughter of a late E.I. Chaplain, Madras,—“ N. M.,”’ Treacher’s Royal 
Library, Brighton. 


NDIA and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, ARMY, CEYLON 
CADETSHIPS, STUDENT INTERPRETERS (five times first place in two 
latter).—Dr. KLEIN, M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS, M.A., with hiekones Tutors, 
PREPARE PUPILS for these and other Exams. Over 800 successes.—The 
CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110 Cannon Street; West-End Branch, 978 
Regent Street, W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married CLERGYMAN, until 
‘ lately Head-Master of a high-class school for eighteen years, now residing 
in a healthy and beautiful part of Sussex, is desirous of receiving FOUR PUPILS 
who require individual teaching and training owing to backwardness or delicacy. 
—Address, 1,615, Standard Office, St. Bride Street, E.C. 


ES TFIELD COLLEGE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. 

There will be an EXAMINATION in SEPTEMBER next for a SOHOLAR- 
SHIP of £50 a year, tenable for three years at the College, to be given to a 
Student who can prove her need of pecuniary aid, and who shows first-class 
promise. 

,Another SCHOLARSHIP of £40, and one of £30 a year, will be offered uncon- 
ditionally and competed for at the same Examination. 

The successful Candidates will be expected to come into residence in October 
next, and to work for a Degree of the London University (B.A. or B.Sc.) 

Further information and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Council, Miss S. M. SMEE, 

2 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, London, VW 

















i AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE ONLY on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Secretary. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich pie School, has a very comfortable Educational 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—Address, Miss WILLS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, W., from August 12th to September 6th. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—_NEXT 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. An Examination for several 

Scholarships will be held on December 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890.—For particulars, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A 

HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this Endowed School (intended for 

Girls of the Middle Class), which will be opened in January, 1891, The Election 

will be held in September or October. Minimum salary, £200. Age 25 to 35. 

i — further particulars, apply to GEORGE H. POPE, Merchants’ 
all, Bristol. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with Practical Laboratory 
ork; Drawing; COlass-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accomnfodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
16th. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION at the School- House on Monday, 
September 15th, at 10 a.m. 
83 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

















T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RIGHTON.—The Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A. (Wrangler, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; educated at and for a time 
Assistant-Master at Eton), receives FOUR PUPILS to read for Cambridge 
or other Examinations. Age about 15. Highest references. Special care taken 
of a delicate boy, or one leaving home for the first time.—Address, 9 The Drive. 


Sierse COAST.—LEASE of SCHOOL-HOUSE (with 
furniture), four years to run, to be DISPO3ED OF. Suitable for a Lady 

or Gentleman with Junior Pupils, or Private Tusor preparing for Exams. Very 

re position. Rent, £100.—Address, “*T. R.,” 17 Upper Gloucester Place, 
ondon. 














EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—REOPENS SEPTEMBER 

16th.—Apply for all information to the Principal, W. J. FORD, M.A. (late 

Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at Marl- 
borough College). 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Dr. Tomas BaRLow, F.R.C.P. 

The Examinations for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will commence on 
September 23rd, 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and’ 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &., are filled be by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 

The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly eight hundred beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, 
surgical and medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. 
Special departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for 
cancer, tumours, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula, Number of in-patients 
last year, 9,105; out-patients, 109,839 ; accidents, 11,400. 

Surgical Operations daily. 

Appointments :—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, &c. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of Resident Appointments are 
also provided free board. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 and £50, and 
TWO BUXTON SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20, will be offered for Com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually, 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan District and other railways have stations within 
a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 2nd, 1890. Systematic instruction is given by Professors 
in all the subjects included in the College course. Students are also at liberty to 
choose their own subjects, and to select one or more branches of study. Pre- 
paratory instruction is given to those who are not sufficiently advanced for the 
Professors’ Lectures. The new laboratories and the additional rooms for the 
resident students are now in use.—Prospectuses may be obtained by application to 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 
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S* THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1890-91 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 

when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir FREDERICK PoLLOcK, 
-» M.A. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 rive and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for Competition. 
The Examination will be held on September 26th, 27th, and 29th, and the Subjects 
will be Ohemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to ures or to Hospital Practice, and Special Arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A ister of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of Fm Medical Practitioners, Ciegpmen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

Pro uses and all may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E, NETTLESHIP, Dean. 

G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. Special 
Classes are held for Students a for the Examinations of the University 
of London, and other Higher Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance 
with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1890.—Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open to candidates under 20 years 
of age; and one of 50 guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. Two 
Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 
guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. 

PRIZES are awarded to Students in their various years, amounting in the 
aggregate to more than £300. 

DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which 
affords to Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—The Residential College accommodates about 50 Students in 
addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. The College contains a large 
rising Hall, and Reading Rooms and Gymnasium for the use of the Students’ 

ub. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 8.E. mens i ; 


S* GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will CO MMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 1st, when 
2 Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. AUGusTuS WINTERBOTTOM, at 

p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October : 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bon4-fide first-year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £59, open to all student 
studies. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students who have entered the School 
during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
Octo r, 

4, A Scholarship, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. vr the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; 
the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, 
value £10 10s, ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes 
for first, second, and third-year students, of £10 103, each ; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery ; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke's Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER, 








ing their 








Prospectuses for— 
I. DAY CLASSES. 
II, DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
Ill, DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV. PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT, 
V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
VI. EVENING CLASSES. 
VII. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£12 to £100 per annum). 
—may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, or on 
application to the Registrar. HENKY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 





— nannies 


Spee tape CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK 
ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1ga% 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are repatar te 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Gent Stock 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on M; x. 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield. ws 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard gtx “ 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of tha: 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act. 1889. thin 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidd 
by the instrument creating his trast to invest in Corporation Stock, Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. ms “a 











ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
Financia Position. ; 
Existing Assurances... ... es see one £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... sce see sik aap ose uae 23/456 
Annual Income... pe me Le jes. eee ase 4 
Claims and Surrenders paid... pa eee ion 8,891,990 


expenses declared wi ariniteti iL gtorugsa 

-—Policies payable during lifeti d 

with Participation in Prose, y uring lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
I R § are allowed after the payment of One Fall 

Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of Reap 

render value in cash. a‘ 


P. 


Prospect may be obtai 





don application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary, 


_ ares ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.O. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe oe 
CLAIMS PAID .. se one 





eve £10,000,000 
oe : 12,000,000 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column............s00c0000 £3 1 

Half-Page .......scccccssrceeseeeeeee 5 5 O| Half-Column .......... a iis 9 

Quarter-Page ...ccccsossereeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column..........c.c0000008 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page .........00ceceeeee lt 14 0 | Inside Page......ccccscesseceree£12 12 0 


Five ‘lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5e.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
early. 


Including postage to any part of the United y 
d 1 8 6.....014 3......0 7 2 


Kingdon .., coe ous on ooo ose 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 110 6....015 3....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... o 112 6.....016 8.....0 8 2 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(Founded 1839.) lo We 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. a 


Absoiute Security. 
Loss Settlements, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE,| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 
Established 1782. 


STEEL PENS. 


per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LU.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 











Prompt Payment of Claims, 


Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Bilious affections, with all their 
concomitant annoyances induced by at pheric 
changes or too hberal diet, should be checked at 
once, or serious consequences may ensue. When any 
one finds his ideas less clear than usual, his eyesight 
dimmed, and his head dizzy, accompanied by a disin- 
clination for all exertion, physical or mental, he may 
be quite sure that he is in immediate need of some 
alterative medicine, Let him at once send for a box 
of Holloway’s Pills, a mild course of which will re- 
move the symptoms, and s ily renew his usual 
healthful feeling. If the bowels be irritable, Hollo- 
way’s Ointmeat should be diligently rubbed over the 











stomach and liver every night and morning. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A. CamERON, M.D., says:—"I havenever tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.” 











Ce eo oe 
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THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


AM GEORGE WARD 


| 
wits THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
By WILFRID WARD. 


New Edition, with Sains, With Age ony ge 14s. — 

‘ : i iderable additions e last chapter, on the relations of the Oxfo! ove- 
This new issue ma Srodern Religious Thought. An Alphabetical Index is also added. 

Th arterly Review says:—‘‘ This is a charming example of the biographer’s art......Not every son can 

e Qua co . ri a fate delineation of a parent's life, or is able to inspire his readers with confidence in 

Lv yo i ination or judgment brought by him to the execution of so delicate an undertaking. But in 

the —— volume before us, if it is at first approached with the distrust which experience has taught, we 

regard ‘o hat it will gradually fade away as the reader advances, and before the end is reached will be 

—— by its opposite. The result is a portraiture of the man in his sparkling and combative prime, which 

= brightwess and charm must be allowed to rank high amongst the most successful specimens of psycho- 

logical delineation.” 








* :—“ There is no distinct history of the Tractarian Movement, but ‘ William George 
The Church Times ‘ovement * gives the best picture of the chief events in its course,” - 


Ward and the Oxford 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST- FREE. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss i A “ Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 











A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW.) 
Ready August 15th.] [Price 2s, 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
1, Ercut Hours a Day By Law. Charles Bradlaugh, 


Now ready, 57th Edition, price 2s. 


MYHE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 


London; Stmpxry, MarsHatt, Hamittoy, Kent, 
.P. and Co., Limi 
2. TaE Lonpon County CounciL. A. Baumann, M.P. 
3, Tue SINGERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: A 
Porm. (Fully Illustrated.) G. Barlow, Author 
of **The Pageant of Life.” 
4, An EpisopE In THE LIFE OF FERDINAND 





Now ready. 
1 vol. demy 4to, untrimmed edges, cloth, gilt top, 
Printed on Fine Papier Ingres, 


LassaLLE. (Illustrated.) M. Walters. with Etched Illustrations and Plans, 
5. —< “BosweExt.” (Llustrated.) G. S. hand-coloured, price £1 lls. 6d. 
ayard, 
6, PECULIARITIES OF AMERICAN LiFE. (Illustrated.) HE ART and PRACTICE of 
Dr. Aubrey. LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By Henry 
7. Tue Piarns or Patagonia. W. H. Hudson. Eryest MItner, F.L.S., Assoc. M. Inst. 0. E. 


8 bs tes or Sin, (Fully Illustrated.) Lucas 
alet. 
9. THE WorLD In AvGust. The Editor. 
Foun.i-Pace ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Tue SINGERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (4 


ats.) 
PECULIARITIES OF AMERICAN LiFE. (11 Cuts.) 
Lanrence Housman. 
Portrait OF Dr. JonHNson. (From an Original 
Sketch taken in 1784, by James Roberts.) 
TE Wags oF Sin. (4 Cuts.) A. Sacheverel-Coke, 
InITIALS, TAILPIECES, &C, 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., London, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, Hamrnton, KEnt, 
and Co., Limited. 1890, 





DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 

N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotuiys. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.’’—Mr. SPENCER, in Preface, 


WIituiams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 








Now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE F O R U M. 


Contents FoR AUGUST. 
PROPHETS OF UNREST. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURE. By Prince F, 
Kropotkin. 
Have We Two Brains on ONE? By Dr. C. E, 


Brown-Séquard. 
THE FururE oF Fiction. By James Sully. 
INDUSTRIAL Democracy. By Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
Tue “DécoLLeTé’’? IN MODERN LiFE, By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, 
ForMaTIVE INFLUENCES. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 

bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps.—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 





_ & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ani 





By Professor A. P. Pea- portsD MEATS. Also, 


ly. 
THE DISCONTENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND. By Donald 








Morison, 
Nartro: . . 

yon eee oF Exections. By Senator W. FSsence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Are Wr a Frivotous Porte? By Robert J. 

Burdette. 


_o SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


London ; Epwarp ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

/ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
1a casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on oymtention to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
udon Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


rr ALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








London, W.C, MAYFAIR, W. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW LIST. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 


Under the above title, Messrs. MeTHUEN 
have commenced the publication of a series 
of books on historical, literary, and economic 
subjects, suitable for extension students 
and home-reading circles. The series is 
edited by Professor Symes, Principal of 
University College, Nottingham. The first 
volume, now ready, is 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. 


By H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A., 


Sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, and 
University (Cobden) Prizeman in Political Economy. 


With Maps and Diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 


Under the above title, Messrs. Methuen will publisk 
from time to time Copyright Novels by well. 
known Writers. They are well printed and 
handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. I. 


The PLAN of CAMPAIGN. 


By F. Maset Rosinson, Author of “ Dis- 
enchantment,” &. [ Ready. 


Vol. IL. 


JACQUETTA. By S. Baring- 


Govutp, Author of ‘‘ Mehalab,” &c, [ Ready. 
Vol. III. 


MY LAND of BEULAH. By 


Mrs. Lerra Apams, Author of “ Aunt Lm 
Foundling.” [ Ready. 
Vol. IV. 


ELIS CHILDREN. By G. 


Manvitxte Fenn, Author of “Parson o’ Dum. 
ford,” &c, [ Ready. 


By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 


The TRUE HISTORY of 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. Tenth and Cheaper Edition. By E. 
Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,’”’ 
&. Crown 8vo, boards, ls, 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ MEHALAH,” “OLD 
COUNTRY LIFE,” &c. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES and 


STRANGE EVENTS. By S. Barina-GouLp. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By 


S. Barine-Goutp, M.A. Second Edition, with 
65 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 

** As healthy, wholesome reading, full of breezy life 
and movement, full of quaint stories vigoroasly told, 
will not be excelled by any book to published 
throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to 
the core.” — World, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 


STRANGE EVENTS. By 8S. Barine-GouLp, 
M.A. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 103, 6d. 
** A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. 
The whole volume is deligthful reading.” —Times. 


Part III. just ready. 
SONGS of the WEST: 


Traditional Ballads and Songs of the West of 
England, with their Traditional Melodies. Col- 
lected by 8. BaRina-GouLp, M.A., and H. FLEET- 
woop SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or 
Piano. In Four Parts (containing 25 Songs 
each), 3s. each. 

Part I. (Fourth Edition). 


By WILLIAM ANDREWS. 


CURIOSITIES of the 


CHURCH. Studies of Curious Customs, Ser- 
vices, and Records. Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8v0, 


Part II. (Second Edition). 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
CHARACTERISTICS from the WRITINGS 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


Being Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, 
and Religious, from his Various Works. 
Arranged by W. S. LILLY. 

WITH THE AUTHOR’S PERSONAL APPROVAL. 


Sixth Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
By C. KEGAN PAUL. 
Including one of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
On hand-made paper and bound in buckram. 





*,* An India Proof Portrait of Cardinal Newman may be had, 
ready mounted for framing, price 2s. 6d. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





PASTOR PASTORUM; 
Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by our Lord. 
By the Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A., 

Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

** We have not read a more luminons book for manyaday. Certainly of the 
many works on the Gospel which of late years have passed through our hands, 
we have read none so fresh, suggestive, and satisfying as this,”’—Aberdeen Daily 
Free Press. 


* It is quite above the average of theological publications, and is likely to be 
largely read by those preparing for orders in the Church of England,”’— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


OUTLINES OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDY. 


Compiled and Published with the Approval of the Committee 
of the Conference upon the Training of Candidates 
for Holy Orders. 


1s. 6d. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





XFORD AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

THE BUILDER (August 9th and 16th) contains a full description 
of the Excursion of the Architectural Association, together with the following 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

MAGDALEN TOWER from the BRIDGE. 

VIEW in the HIGH STREET. 

(From Drawings by Mr. J. FoLLEYLOVE.) 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE. (The New Buildings—The Bell Tower—Outer Quad- 
rangle and Bell Tower—The Old Singing School—The Founder's Tower.) 

CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. (The New Buildings.) 

CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. (Interior View—Tomb of Prior Sutton— 
Window in 8. Transept—Two Poppy Heads.) 

ST. MARY the VIRGIN. (The Spire.) 

MERTON COLLEGE, (East End of Chapel—Window in Library—Brass 


ectern.) 
NEW COLLEGE, (The Bell Tower—Miserere from the Chapel.) 
NEW EXAMINATION SCHOOLS. (Exterior and Interior.) 
The INDIAN INSTITUTE, (Exterior.) 
BURFORD. (The Church from the Sonth—Ground Plan—The Font—Old Houses.) 
COGGES. (The Church (interior)—The Tower—Windows.) 
on (The Abbey (interior)—Piscina in 8. Chapel—Bench-End— 
racket. 
EWELME. (The Church (exterior)—The Hospital—Old Grammar School.) 
KIDLINGTON. (The Church (exterior and interior)—Panel from Almshouse.) 
MINSTER LOVELL. f he Church (interior)—The Lovell Tomb.) 
STANTON HARCOURT. (The Church (exterior)—Shrine in Chancel—Ground 
Plan—The Font. 
WATER EATON, (The Manor House.) 
WITNEY. (The Church (exterior)—Ground Plan—Doorway to N. Chapel.) 


Price of each Number, 4d.; by post, 44d, 
OFFICE, No. 446 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON. W.C. 





Wy @ See and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on ._oo-— to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





TS 


EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW List. 


A NEW HOLIDAY BOOK. 
Now ready at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


CAMPING VOYAGES 
GERMAN RIVERS. 


By ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 20 Maps, 103. 6d. 

The Rivers described _are the Werra, Weser, Neckar, Rhine, M i 
Moldau, Elbe, and Danube; and Practical’ Details of Outfit, Obstet 

Distances, &c., are given. . 

“The book will not only be useful to those who may be inclined to f 

example of the author and his friends, but will be found decidedl pt 
to those who want something fresh and novel for the summer holiday, Ase 
guide to the rivers dealt with, to their scenery, their obstructions, their diffi. 
culties of all kinds, there is nothing so good in existence.”’—Times, Aug, 6th, 1390, 


Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 
A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, & DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Revised and Edited by E.G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
Large post Svo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth, price 12s, 

“Mr. Keith Johnston’s text-book of geography is a work of much thought, 
wide research, and no inconsiderable literary skill. It contains a vast amount 
of information on the physical features of the countries of the world, their climate 
and productions, commerce and industry, political institutions, administrative 
divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps, coloured so as to distinguish forest 
regions, agricultural lands, steppes, and deserts, forms a welcome addition to 
this judiciously planned and carefully written text-book.”—Atheneum. 


ON 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.; postage, 1d. 


WEATHER FORECASTING FOR 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 


By means of a Barometer, the Direction and Force of Wind 
and Cirrus Clouds. 


By Captain HENRY TOYNBEE, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.8., F.R.Met.Soc., 
Late Marine Superintendent, Meteorological Office. 
With Frontispiece and 8 Page-Diagrams, 


Just ready, THIRD EDITION, Revised, 1s. 


EPPING FOREST. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, Verderer. 
With 6 Maps and 25 charming Woodcuts. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MUDIE'’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupin’s LisBrary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890,1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Ni t,or at the Office, 











1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


CABINET EDITION of WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


f the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858. By SPENCER WaLpoLe, 
Epinions, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, [Vols, I, and II, now ready, 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Micuazn Mauer, S.J. 

Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. Ss 
NEW BOOK BY MBS. DE SALIS. 


TEMPTING DISHES for SMALL INCOMES. 


By Mrs, Dz Satis, Author of “Savouries 4 la Mode,” &. Feap 8yo, 1s, 6d, 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THOTH.” 


TOXAR: a Romance. By J. Suietp Nicuotson, 


Author of “ Thoth,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 

«¢Toxar’ is a strange and interesting figure, and in him we find suggested 
much that would have escaped an ordinary writer...... Style, delicacy, reticence 
of touch, all are present in the romance, So is the power of stepping back, of 
making oneself kin with the past, not by analysis or description, but by a simple 
effort of the imagination that is something like genius.” —Athenzum. 


SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. By 
©. Puturrs-WoLLey. With 13 Illustrations by H. G. Willink. Crown 


8yo, 6s. 
oA better boy’s story could hardly be desired. It begins with a cricket match, 


and ends with an extraordinary and perilous adventure in the Rocky Mountains, 
The interval is filled with a glorious succession of stories of Snap’s career, which 
no boy can read without enthusiasm......Snap’s adventures are told in a raey 
style, with a great deal of wit,and many touches of genuine huamour.”—Scotsman. 


WILD DARRIE: a Novel. By Curistiz 
Murray and Henry Herman. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THREE NEW. BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
The STORY of a SPRING MORNING, dc. 


By Mrs. MoLEswortT#, Author of ‘Carrots,’ &. With Illustrations by M, 
len Edwards. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HURSTLEIGH DENE. By Mrs. O’Rettty, 
futher ot r* aoe Stories,” &c, With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NIGEL BROWNING. By Acyus Giperne, 
Author of ‘* Miss Con,” ** Ralph Hardcastle’s Will,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
MISS SELBY’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


July 26th. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


By ANGELICA M. SELBY, 
Author of ‘*On Duty.” 


«Inthe Sunlight’ is well written, with an easy flow of language, some humour, 
plenty of romance, and an infusion of melodramatic intensity.” —Athenzum, 

“This novel is remarkable for its vigorous writing and powerful interest. 
There is a freshness, smoothness, and tenderness about the story whichare rarely 
met with.’’—Newcastle Chronicle, 

«In the Sunlight’ is decidedly a good novel. Its language is easy, pleasant, 
and epigrammatic, A story which, though it possesses an interesting and well- 
constructed plot, is not a mere story, but a clever story of life and character.’’— 
Manchester Examiner. 


FREDERICK WARNE and OO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





H SOTHERAN and CG -.@., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 

General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; ES er No. gratis and post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


LFRACOMBEW—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms, Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Hight 

Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


(The MEMOIRS of MR. SOTHERN 
| (LORD DUNDREARY). 1 vol., 23, 6d. 


TWO 
NEW EDITIONS, |%2:SE8GZ4N7 BALLANTINE’s 


| EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER’S LIFE, 
lL  1vol., 1s. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE OF LAWRENCE 
HAVILAND. 


3 vols, 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


a Vv Vv a’ 2?  #F. 


3 vols, 





AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


3 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE.” 


MADAME LEROUX. 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE OF OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 

8t. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-eighth Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. . Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand, 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Graee. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form.) 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, &c. 

Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

The Master of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Orville College. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Pomeroy Abbey. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. Fourth Series. 


The remaining Volumes will appear at monthly intervals, 


Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. 


The published price is 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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PEARS sons 


Is bought to-day. 
by Everybody. 
It has maintained its reputation as the best of 
all Toilet Soaps for more than One Hundred 


Years. 





PEARS’ SOAP represents a CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE of the most 
successful achievements in the Art and Craft of Fine Soap making, and has been awarded the Highest 
Honours obtainable—Diplomas, Gold Medals, and Special Certificates of Merit, at all the great Exhibitions of 
the World—from the first great Exhibition of 1851 down to the last at Paris in 1889. 


Its praises have been sung by the World’s Greatest Favourites; the 
Queens of Society, Beauty, Art, and Song, who have all proclaimed it to be the one Perfect Soap for the Skin. 


The Independent Testimony of Scientific Experts and the most eminent 


Skin Specialists award it the first place among Toilet Soaps. 





The following evidence is indisputable. 





DR. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.8., F.1.C., 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. 

“« Being authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any and all 
times and of any dealers, samples of their transparent soap 
[thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same quality 
as is supplied to the general public], and to submit same to 
the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to guarantee 
the invariable purity of the soap. 

“*My analytical and practical experience of Pears’ Soap now 
extends over a very lengthened period—nearly fifty years— 
during which time I have never come across another toilet 
soap which so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection ; its 
purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 


upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin—even that of a new- 
born babe.” 


PROFESSOR J. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry 
to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
<A better, purer, or more usefully durable soap cannot be made.” 











PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.BS., 

Writes in the “ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine :”— 

“The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the 
skin in health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and 
prevent it falling into wrinkles. Pars’ is a name engraven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant; and Pars’ Soap is 
an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one 
of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


MR. JOHN L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, St. John’s 

Hospital for the Skin, London. 

From the “ Hygiene of the Skin.” 

“From time to time I have tried very many different Soaps, and 
after five-and-twenty years’ careful observation in many 
thousands of cases, both in Hospital and private practice, 
have no hesitation in stating that none have answered so well 
or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pzars’ Soap. Time and 
more extended trials have only served to ratify this opinion, 
which I first expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to 
increase my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 





It BEAUTIFIES the COMPLEXION, makes the hands White 
& Fair, keeping the pores in healthy action and imparting 
to the Skin a constant bloom of freshness. 


ECONOMY is secured by its use. 


It is good to the last, and 


retains its soothing and beautifying properties until its 
final particles are dissolved. 


PEARS’ SOAP has been counterfeited in vain. 


thousands of 
position. 


Imitations, 


In spite of 


it retains its pre-eminent 





PEARS are, by Special Warrant, Soap Makers to 





H.R.H. 


the Prince of Wales. 








Loxpos: Printed by Joun CaMpseE.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street. in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 16th, 1890, 











